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CHANNEL TUNNEL.’ 
(SECOND ARTICLE.) 


[The Editor will be pleased to receive contributions not exceeding 
one thousand words in length on the subject of the Channel 
Tunnel, with a view to their publication, if found suitable. ] 


My article in the February number of this Review has brought me 
a certain amount of correspondence to which I am quite unable to 
reply. Those who have written to me seem to have forgotten that I 
am merely ‘‘a man in the street,’’ but I think I shall express the ideas 
of some of the other men in the street who have written to me if I put 
the following questions, to which it will be most useful to obtain 
answers by competent persons :— 

1. It is proposed to make two tunnels, the one from France to 
England to be under the control of the English, and the other from 
England to France to be under the control of the French, the electric 
traction works for the one under the control of the English to be in 
England, and those for the tunnel under the control of the French 
to be in France. I and other men in the street would like to know 
whether the tunnel from France to England could be used without 
having control of the electrical generating machinery ? 

2. The danger insisted upon as the chief one is that of a coup 
de main by a small and disguised party of Frenchmen. Let us assume 
that this little band of courageous fellows ‘‘rushed’’ the generating 
machinery, killed or captured the engineers and operators in charge, 


4 See first article in Februgry Number. 
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and got control of the tunnel from France to England. How many men 
would be necessary to carry out this coup de main? 

3. The coup de main having been effected, what would be the 
tate at which French troops, Infantry, Cavalry and Artillery could 
‘be landed in England? I am told that to land 10,000 men on our sideof 
the Channel would require 50 trains of 40 to 45 wagons each. I believe 
I am right in saying that with the aid of the splendid military stations 
which have been erected all over France and Germany, it takes about 
three hours to unload a train of about 40 to 45 wagons. Such a train 
is about 1,400 feet long. Fifty trains arriving one after the other 
would line out at about 13 to 14 miles. Would it be difficult without 
the assistance of the Railway Officials of the South Eastern and Chat- 
ham Railway, to get all these trains comfortably or uncomfortably 
discharged? We men in the street would like something precise from 
competent persons on the subject. Supposing that it was difficult to 
land more than one train at a time, owing perhaps to the line being 
pulled up by mischievous British patriots, and having to be repaired, 
is it true that it would take 150 hours, or about a week working night 
and day, to get the French troops landed? To get 10,000 men over 
in such an incredibly short time, would, I am told, be a remarkable 
feat of organisation, Is that so? Supposing the English did not 
run away, and that a few brave young fellows could be found to 
defend the country, would it be difficult to interrupt the communica- 
tions, pull up the lines and disorganise the landing of the troops? or 
would there more probably be a new Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
back through the Tunnel? Suppose the electricity were cut off. How 
would that affect matters? 

4. Again, let us suppose the surprise were contemplated, would 
it be possible for 50 Engines, 50 Trains, and 10,000 fully armed men, 
with artillery and cavalry, to be concentrated for the purpose of 
passing through a tunnel in active service, with so little commotion 
that nobody in England would have a suspicion of the object ? 

5. Need we apprehend seriously a coup de main in the course of 
perfectly friendly relations between the two countries? If not, then 
let us assume that there would only be danger in a time of tension 
between the two countries. We men in the street would like to know 
what would prevent our Military Authorities from taking the neces- 
sary precautions and keeping up the necessary ‘‘surveillance’’ to get 
early warning of any movement of troops? 

Another danger which has been harped upon is that of an invasion 
by Germany, but, to a man in the street, it seems a manifest absurdity 
that there should be any danger of invasion by Germany, except in 
case of war between France and Germany, which would give us plenty 
of time to close the Tunnel! But I do not think the most timorous 
Military Expert has ever raised a contention so far afield. 


One of my Correspondents asks me what would the French give 
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to have the Tunnel between them and Germany? I do not understand 
this gentleman. There is no question of filling up the British Channel ! 
If he had asked what would Italy give not to have the St. Gothard, 
the Mont Cenis and the Simplon Tunnels, it would have been to the 
point. It would be extremely useful to those who have not yet made 
up their minds finally on the subject, to see detailed figures and facts 
instead of vague objections. 


One more question in conclusion: Would not an invasion of 
England through the Tunnel involve more risks for the Invaders than 
for the Invaded ? 


THOMAS BARCLAY. 





“MY PARTNERS, THE PEOPLE.” 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Andrew Carnegie, Esq., 
Skibo Castle, N.B. 


Dear Sir, 


I have read with great interest and pleasure your article, ‘‘My 
Partners, the People,’’ in the current number of the ‘‘ Review of 
Reviews.’’ I welcome your prophetic utterance that ‘‘In time. 

the mere man of wealth himself will come to realise that in 
the estimation of those of wisest judgment he has no place with the 
educated, professional man. He occupies a distinctly lower plane 
intellectually, and in the coming day Brain is to stand above Dollars, 
Conduct above both. The making of money as an aim will then be 
rated as an ignoble ambition. No man has ever secured recognition, 
much less fame, from mere wealth. It confers no distinction among 
the good or the great.’’ But the fulfilment of this prophecy requires 
as a condition precedent the sweeping away of the present unjust 
political, social, and industrial conditions—the substitution of 
economic independence for the existing economic tyranny. 


I welcome also your declarations (1) in favour of Individualism, 
(2) against Socialism or Cummunism, and (3) against an Income Tax. 


Like yourself, ‘‘of nothing am I more firmly convinced than that 
in Individualism lies the secret of the steady progress of civilisation ;”’ 
that ‘‘ Except we build upon the foundation of ‘ As ye sow so shall 
ye reap,’ we labour in vain to establish a higher, or even to maintain 
the present civilisation. Virtue must bring reward, vice punishment, 
work wages, sloth misery. Energy and skill must win a prize denied 
to indolence and ignorance.’’ I agree with you when you say that 
‘The rights of private property emerged slowly from ages when 
property was held mostly in common ; as civilisation advanced men 
became less communistic and more individualistic.’’ And when you 
state that ‘‘Public sentiment at last sustained private property because 
it was found favourable, and discarded communism because it was 
found unfavourable, to progress.’’ But I cannot follow you when 
you declare that ‘‘there is nothing sacred about individual ownership 
except as man has established it as the system under which progress 
can be made.’’ Nor can I agree with you in subscribing to the 
doctrine of Adam Smith that ‘‘The subjects of every State ought to 
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contribute to the support of government as nearly as possible in 
proportion to their respective abilities.’’ Such a canon of taxation 
would no doubt appeal to the Sultan of Turkey, but the true basis— 
the just, the honest basis of taxation—is taxation in accordance with 
benefits received. And, while agreeing with you that an Income 
Tax is ‘‘of all taxes. . . . the most pernicious ;’’ that ‘‘it 
demoralises a nation ;’’ and that in the words of the Rt. Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone, it makes ‘‘ a Nation of liars,’’ I am unable to support 
your proposals for a ‘‘dividend tax ’’ and for heavily graduated, in 
fact confiscatory, death duties. I hold indeed that the very argu- 
ments you adduce in favour of these forms of taxation point logically 
to the desirability and the justice of a very different and a very 
superior system of Taxation. 

Your statement that ‘‘there is nothing sacred about individyal 
ownership except as man has established it as the system under 
which progress can be made,’’ cannot apply to the products of labour, 
because these belong of right to the labourer, whether with hand or 
brain, who has produced them ; it can only apply to such institutions 
as private ownership of land and private ownership and control of 
such natural monopolies (really forms of land monopoly) as railways, 
telegraphs, telephones, gas, water, electric lighting and supply, 
tramways, etc. Private property in land and in these industries 
which are from their very nature monopolies has been allowed under 
the mistaken notion that it is the system under which progress can 
best be made. But the public are rapidly awakening to the fact 
that the unrestricted private ownership and control of land is a 
stumbling block in the path of true progress, and that in the interests 
of the whole community private monopoly of land must be broken 
down, and natural monopolies must be owned and controlled by the 
public. Nor is this State Socialism. Such reforms are essential 
to the realisation of a true and complete Individualism—an Individual- 
ism which will secure to each man a “ fair field and no favour,’’ an 
Individualism based upon the democratic principle ‘‘ Equal rights to 
all, special privileges to none.”’ 

As a matter of fact, land monopoly and the private control of 
natural monopolies are absolutely opposed to the true right of 
property ;. and your statement above-quoted is in line, not with 
Individualism, but with the socialistic doctrine that there are no 
“natural rights of man,’’ and, therefore, no natural ‘‘rights of 
property ;’’ that, in the words of Laurence Gronlund (Co-operative 
Commonwealth,’’ page 85), ‘‘It is Society, organised Society, the 
‘State, that gives us all the rights we have. . . . As against the 
State, the organised Society, even Labour does not give us a particle 
of title to what our hands and brain produce.’’ 

In his ‘‘Condition of Labour,’’ a reply to the late Pope’s Encyclical] 
on Labour, Henry George very clearly demonstrates not merely the 
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injustice of absolute private property in land, but also the justice of 
private property—the private property of the producer—in the 
products of labour. 

**The world,’’ he holds, ‘‘is the creation of God.’’ And he 
ee ee 

‘*The men brought into it for the brief period of their earthly lives 
are the equal creatures of His bounty, the equal subjects of His 
provident care. 

**By his constitution, man is beset by physical wants, on the satis- 
faction of which depend, not only the maintenance of his physical 
life, but also the development of his intellectual and spiritual life. 

‘*God has made the satisfaction of these wants dependent on man’s 
own exertions, giving him the power, and laying on him the injunc- 
tion to labour—a power that of itself raises him far above the brute, 
since we may reverently say that it enables him to become, as it were, 
a helper in the creative work. 

‘*God has not put on man the task of making bricks without 
straw. With the need for Labour and the power to labour He has 
also given to man the material for Labour. This material is land 
—man physically being a land animal, who can live only on and from 
land, and can use other elements, such as air, sunshine, and water, 
only by the use of land. 

‘*Being the equal creatures of the Creator, equally entitled under 
His Providence to live their lives and satisfy their needs, men are 
equally entitled to the use of land, and any adjustment that denies 
this equal use of land is morally wrong.’’ 

As to right of ownership, he holds that— 

‘*Being created individuals, with individual wants and powers, 
men are individually entitled (subject, of course, to the moral obliga- 
tions that arise from such relations as that of the family) to the use 
of their own powers and the enjoyment of the results. 

‘There thus arises, anterior to human law, and deriving its 
validity from the law of God, a right of private ownership in things 
produced by labour—a right that the possessor may transfer, but 
of which to deprive him, without his will, is theft. 

‘This right of property, originating in the right of the individual 
to himself, is the only full and complete right of property. It 
attaches to things produced by labour, but cannot attach to things 
created by God. . . . 

“To attach to things created by God the same right of private 
ownership that justly attaches to things produced by labour, is to 
impair and deny the true rights of property. For a man who, out 
of the proceeds of his labour, is obliged to pay another man for the 
use of ocean or air or sunshine or soil, all of which are to men involved 
in the single term land, is in this deprived of his rightful property, 
and thus robbed.”’ 
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As to the use of land, Henry George holds that— 

‘‘While the right of ownership that justly attaches to things 
produced by labour cannot attach to land, there may attach to land 
a right of possession. As your Holiness says, ‘God has not granted 
the earth to mankind in general in the sense that all without distinc- 
tion can deal with it as they please,’ and regulations necessary for 
its best use may be fixed by human laws. But such regulations 
must conform to the moral law—must secure to all equal participation 
in the advantages of God’s general bounty. The principle is the 
same as where a human father leaves property equally to a number 
of children. Some of the things thus left may be incapable of 
common use or of specific division. Such things may properly be 
assigned to some of the children, but only under condition that the 
equality of benefit among them all be preserved. 

“In our cities of millions and our States of scores of millions, in 
a civilisation where the division of labour has gone so far that large 
numbers are hardly conscious that they are land-users, it still remains 
true that we are all land animals, and can live only on land; and 
that land is God’s bounty to all, of which no one can be deprived 
without being murdered, and for which no one can be compelled to 
pay another without being robbed. But even in a state of society 
where the elaboration of industry and the increase of permanent 
improvements have made the need for private possession of land 
widespread, there is no difficulty in conforming individual possession 
with the equal right to land. For as soon as any piece of land will 
yield to the possessor a larger return than is had by similar labour 
on other land, a value attaches to it, which is shown when it is sold 
or rented. Thus the value of the land itself, irrespective of the value 
of any improvements in or on it, always indicates the precise value 
of the benefit to which all are entitled in its use, as distinguished from 
the value which, as producer, or successor of a producer, belongs 
to the possessor in individual right. 

‘*To combine the advantages of private possession with the justice 
of common ownership, it is only necessary, therefore, to take for 
common uses what value attaches to land irrespective of any exertion 
of labour upon it.”’ 

Hence Henry George advocates the taxation of land values as 
the natural and just method of raising public revenues. And he lays 
down the true canons of taxation as follows :— 

“It is clear that this right way of raising public revenues must 
accord with the moral law. ‘ 

“It must not take from individuals what rightly belongs to 
individuals. 

‘‘It must not give some an advantage over others, as by increasing 
the prices of what some have to sell and others must buy. 

‘*It must not lead men into temptation, by requiring trivial oaths, 
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by making it profitable to lie, to swear falsely, to bribe, or to take 
bribes. 

‘It must not confuse the distinctions of right and wrong, and 
weaken the sanctions of religion and the State, by creating crimes 
that are not sins, and punishing men for doing what in itself they 
have an undoubted right to do. 


‘“‘It must not repress industry. It must not check commerce. It 
must not punish thrift. It must offer no impediment to the largest 
production and the fairest division of wealth.’’ 


‘* Consider,’’ he continues, ‘‘ the taxes on the processes and pro- 
ducts of industry by which, through the civilised world, public revenues 
are collected—the octroi duties that surround Italian cities with 
barriers ; the monstrous customs duties that hamper intercourse 
between so-called Christian States; the taxes on occupations, on 
earnings, on investments, on the building of houses, on the cultivation 
of fields, on industry and thrift in all forms. . . . 


‘*All these taxes violate the moral law. They take by force what 
belongs to the individual alone ; they give to the unscrupulous an 
advantage over the scrupulous ; they have the effect, nay, are largely 
intended, to increase the price of what some have to sell and others 
must buy ; they corrupt government ; they make oaths a mockery ; 
they shackle commerce ; they fine industry and thrift ; they lesson 
the wealth that men might enjoy, and enrich some by impoverishing 
others.’”’ 


And he adds :— 

‘*. . . . the value that we propose to tax—the value of land 
irrespective of improvements—does not come from any exertion of 
labour or investment of capital in or on it ; the values produced in 
this way being values of improvements, which we would exempt. 
The value of land, irrespective of improvement, is the value that 
attaches to land by reason of increasing population and social 
progress. This is a value that always goes to the owner as owner, 
and never does and never can, go to the user ; for if the user be a 
different person from the owner, he must always pay the owner for 
it in rent or in purchase-money, while if the user be also the owner, 
it is as owner, not as user, that he receives it, and by selling or renting 
the land, he can, as owner, continue to receive it, after he ceases 
to be a user. 


“Thus taxes on land, irrespective of improvement, cannot lessen 
the rewards of industry, nor add to prices—-(Henry George here points 
out in a footnote that the landlord cannot raise his rent and so pass 
the land value tax on to the tenant, or if land-user as well as landlord, 
cannot raise the price of his products and so pass the tax on to the 
consumer)—nor in any way take from the individual what belongs to 
the individual. They can only take the value that attaches to land 
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by the growth of the community, and which, therefore, belongs to 
the community as a whole. 

‘‘To take land-values for the State, abolishing all taxes on the 
products of labour, would therefore leave to the labourer the full 
produce of labour ; to the individual, all that rightfully belongs to 
the individual. It would impose no burden on industry, no check 
on commerce, no punishment on thrift ; it would secure the largest 
production and the fairest distribution of wealth, by leaving men 
free to produce and exchange as they please, without any artificial 
enhancement of prices; and by taking for public purposes a value 
that cannot be carried off, that cannot be hidden, that of all values 
is most easily ascertained and most certainly and cheaply collected, 
it would enormously lessen the number of officials, dispense with 
oaths, do away with temptations to bribery and evasion, and abolish 
man-made crimes, in themselves innocent.”’ 


Now, not only the Income Tax, which you condemn, but also 
the dividend tax and the death duties, which you approve and 
advocate, violate the true canons of taxation laid down by Henry 
George. If a man earns his income or obtains his wealth honestly, 
it is his as against the world—his to hold, his to exchange for the 
property of others, his to transfer, either at death or otherwise, to 
whom he pleases, undiminished by rate or tax. He is entitled, 
further, and so are those to whom he may give or bequeath his 
property, to whatever revenues may be justly derived, in the form 
of dividends or otherwise, from the rightful investment of his wealth. 
For an individual to deprive him of any portion of his honestly 
obtained income or wealth, is theft. And for the State to do the 
same is likewise theft. If a man does not come by his income or 
his wealth honestly, the law should take cognisance of the fact. _If, 
by reason of land monopoly, by reason of private control of natural 
monopolies, by reason of protective tariffs, or such like, a man 
becomes possessed of an income or of wealth that he has not earned, 
the right, the honest, and the just thing for the State to do is not to 
tax income or wealth as such, even to extinction, but to so adjust 
our tax system and our industrial system that the incomes will go to 
those who do earn them ; and this can be secured by the taxation of 
land values, the public control of natural monopolies, and the abolition 
of all tariffs. It should be noted that a tax on land values is a very 
different matter from an income tax levied on the rents actually 
received by the landlords. The latter would not touch land that was 
not in use and therefore yielded no rent. It would do nothing to 
force idle land into use—nothing to break down land monopoly. The 
landlord, therefore, could readily raise his rent and pass the tax on 
to the tenant or the consumer. A tax on land values, on the other 
hand, would be levied upon the full value of all land, whether put 
to use or not, and would therefore operate to force idle land into the 
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market, thus increasing the market supply of land and effectually 
preventing the landlord from raising his rents and passing on the tax. 


Further, not only are the taxes you propose condemned by the 
true canons of taxation, but, as I have already stated, the examples 
you give point to the desirability and the justice of a very different 
and a very superior system of taxation—point, in fact, to the desir- 
ability and the justice of the very method of taxation advocated by 
Henry George. 

Take the case of the two brothers, the one with a farm at Harlem, 
the other with a farm on Manhatten Island. Both brothers ‘‘ are 
equally industrious, cultivate their farms equally well, and in every 
respect are equally good citizens of the State. . 


“The growth of New York City northwards soon makes the 
children of the younger millionaires, while those of the elder remain 
simple farmers in comfortable circumstances.’’ ‘‘Now,’’ you ask, 
‘*who or what made this difference in wealth? Not labour, nor skill. 
No, nor superior ability, sagacity, nor enterprise, nor greater public 
service. The Community created the millionaire’s wealth. While 
he slept, it grew as fast as when he was awake. It would have 
arisen exactly as it did had he been on the Harlem and his brother 
on the Manhatten farm’’—aye, and had neither of the brothers ever 
been born. 

‘‘The younger farmer,’’ you add, ‘‘now a great property-holder, 
dies, and his children in due time pass away, each leaving millions, 
since the farm has become part of a great city, and immense buildings. 
upon it produce annual rents of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
When these children die, who have neither toiled nor spun, what 
canon of justice would be violated were the nation to step in and say 
that, since the aggregation of their fellow-men, called ‘the com- 
munity,’ created the descendants’ wealth, it is entitled to a large 
portion of it as they pass away ?’’ 


By introducing the question of the ‘‘immense buildings on the 
land,’’ producing ‘‘ annual rents of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars,” and by your useof the phrase ‘‘ real estate,’’ which 
covers not merely the land but all buildings and other improvements 
on it, you confuse the issue. The return derived from buildings and 
other improvements is not, economically speaking, rent. It is 
interest on the capital invested in the improvements, and such interest 
belongs of right, not to the community, but to the individuals who 
make the improvements, or to their successors. On the same prin- 
ciple, the rental value of the land, which, according to your own 
statement of the case, is not due to any labour, skill, superior ability, 
sagacity, enterprise, or public service on the part of the owner, but 
which, while he sleeps, grows as fast as when he is awake, and is, 
in fact, produced by the whole community, belongs of right to the 
whole community. And it belongs to the whole community now 
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living, not to the whole community of the next or any succeeding 
generation ; for the land values of to-day are created by the people 
of to-day, and therefore rightfully belong to the people of to-day. 
The land of New York will yield so many millions of dollars of rent 
this year, not because of the presence of millions of inhabitants last 
year, but because of the presence of the millions now; and if next 
year New York City were deserted by its inhabitants, it would yield 
no rents next year, whereas if the inhabitants of New York founded 
another city of the same size the rental values taken from New York 
would materialise wherever the new city was established. Therefore, 
as I have said, the land values of to-day belong to the people of 
to-day, and no canon of justice would be violated if the community 
were to take possession of that value forthwith. But, by reason of 
the fact that the community has hitherto refrained, and still refrains, 
from taking for public purposes the land value created by the public, 
a very important canon of justice has been, and is still being, violated ; 
for the community, deprived of its just and natural revenue, has 
hitherto raised, and still raises, its revenues by methods that violate 
the true canons of taxation, and violate also the just canon that the 
wealth produced by the individual belongs to him who has produced it. 


I hold, therefore, that, so far from its being ‘‘immaterial at what 
date collection is made, so that it (the value created by the community) 
comes to the National Treasury at last,’’ it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the land values created by the public of to-day should be 
appropriated to-day for the public purposes of to-day. And I cannot 
but think that after further consideration of the matter you yourself 
must come to the same conclusion. 


I thoroughly agree with you that ‘‘It would be unwise to interfere 
with the working bees.’’ But that is just what our present system of 
land monopoly, of private control of natural monopolies, and of unjust 
taxation is doing all the time. The taxation of land values, however, 
would not interfere with the working bees—except by getting rid of 
existing interferences! The landowner is in no sense a working bee. 
He is a drone in the industrial hive. As the Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith 
said at a recent meeting of the Land Law Reform Association, ‘‘The 
landlord is not a partner in the industrial community. He is not a 
partner in it, but a parasite upon it.’’ And it is wise to interfere with 
parasites, because if you don’t they will undoubtedly, and do 
undoubtedly, interfere with you. As Henry George has demon- 
strated, land value ‘‘always goes to the owner as owner, and never 
does, and never can, go to the user.’’ In other words, land value, 
the honey produced by the community as a whole, goes at present to 
fhe drones, as drones; it never goes, and never can go, to the 
working bees. Therefore, if by the taxation of land values the 
community takes for the benefit of the whole community, as it surely 
has every right to do, the honey produced by the whole community, 
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it will not interfere with the working bees, it will not take away any 
honey that rightly belongs to the working bees as individuals ; it 
will only interfere with the drones—(taking from them the honey 
that rightly belongs, not to them, but to the whole community)—and 
that assuredly need not greatly concern anybody but the drones 
themselves. 


Referring to the great increase in real estate values shown by the 
Census returns, you say that ‘‘the obvious creator of this wealth is 
not the individual, but the community ;” ‘‘let population remain 
stationary, and so do values of property. Let it decline, and values 
fall even more rapidly. In other words, increased population—the 
community—creates the wealth in each successive generation ;’’ and 
“therefore, no other form of wealth should contribute to the nation 
so generously.’’ Further consideration should show you that the 
statement that ‘‘population—the community—creates the wealth’’— 
the value of real estate—‘‘in each successive generation,” is true 
only of that portion of the value of real estate represented by ‘‘the 
value of the land irrespective of improvements,’’ that this is the only 
value created by the community as a whole, and that this value only 
and ‘‘no other form of wealth should contribute to the nation.”’ 


The same reasoning applies to the case of all the other brothers, 
except the stock-exchange gambler. Analyse each case, and you will 
find that the great wealth they obtain is for the most part monopoly 
value—that is to say, it is at bottom land value. The greater part 
of the value of railroads inheres in the roadway the long, continuous 
strip of land, stretching in some. cases across the continent, upon 
which the rails are laid. Even in the case of the protected iron and 
steel monopolies, the ultimate benefit of Protection will go, as the 
second of these brothers was cute enough to see, to those who hold 
the key to the whole position—i.e., to those who own the necessary 
raw materials, the coal lands, the iron lands, etc. The same applies 
to ‘‘The Silver King,’’ as Mr. Stead calls him. As you truly put it, 
‘*He did not create his wealth ; he only dug it out of the mine (the 
land) as the demands of the people gave value to the previously 
worthless stones.’’ And these ‘‘previously worthless stones’’ are, 
economically speaking, land, and the value given to them by the 
demands of the people is thus land value. The meat-packers’ fortune, 
as you show, is due in large part to the growth of the population of 
Chicago ; but it is also due in large part to his power to ‘‘corner ”’ 
the raw material of beef and pork, and so forth—is due, in fact, to 
his power to monopolise the land on which the cattle and pigs are 
raised, and to his power, thanks to Protective duties, to ‘‘corner’’ the 
market and so ‘‘increase the price of what he has to sell and others 
must buy.’’ As for the fifth brother, whose case is a case apart—you 
very rightly take the case of brothers. All men are brothers, and 
all men are therefore equally co-heirs of the All-Father, equally 
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éntitled to the bounties of nature, equally entitled to use the land 
which is essential, absolutely essential, to the lives of all. Henry 
George has shown how the taxation of land values would enable us 
to ‘‘combine the advantages of private possession with the justice of 
common ownership.’’ Were this great and just reform carried out 
it would save men from the hell of poverty, and from the fear, the 
ever-present fear, of that hell, and then no man would be tempted 
to indulge in gambling or in any of the other often even more 
dishonest ‘‘get-rich-quick’’ methods of to-day. And until this great 
reform is accomplished nothing can be done to materially and per- 
manently improve the condition of the great mass of the people in 
this or any other country. Everything that is done to make a town 
or a country safer and better to live in, simply increases the value of 
the privilege of living there, simply sends up land values, and puts 
more wealth into the hands of the drones in the hive. 

As Henry George puts it in the book I have already quoted :— 

‘‘As faith without works is dead, as men cannot give to God His 
due while denying to their fellows the rights He gave them, so 
charity, unsupported by justice, can do nothing to solve the problem 
of the existing condition of labour. Though the rich were to ‘ bestow 
all their goods to feed the poor and give their bodies to be burned,’ 
poverty would continue while property in land continues. 

‘*Take the case of the rich man to-day who is honestly desirous. 
of devoting his wealth to the improvement of the condition of labour. 
What can he do? 

‘*Bestow his wealth on those who need it? He may help some 
who deserve it, but will not improve general conditions. And against 
the good he may do will be the danger of doing harm. 

‘*Build churches? Under the shadow of churches poverty festers 
and the vice that is born of it breeds! 

**Build schools and colleges? Save as it may lead men to see the 
iniquity of private property in land, increased education can effect 
nothing for mere labourers, for as education is diffused the wages of 
education sink! 

“Establish hospitals? Why, already it seems to labourers that 
there are too many seeking work, and to save and prolong life is to 
add to the pressure! 

‘*Build model tenements? Unless he cheapens house accom- 
modations, he but drives further the class he would benefit, and as 
he cheapens house accommodations he brings more to seek employ- 
ment, and cheapens wages ! 

‘Institute laboratories, scientific schools, workshops for physical 
experiments? He but stimulates invention and discovery, the very 
forces that, acting on a society based on private property in land, are 
crushing labour as between the upper and the nether millstone ! 

‘Promote emigration from places where wages are low to places 
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where they are somewhat higher? If he does, even those whom he 
at first helps to emigrate will soon turn on him to demand that such 
emigration shall be stopped as reducing their wages ! 

‘Give away what land he may have, or refuse to take rent for it, 
or let it at lower rents than the market price? He will simply make 
new land-owners or partial land-owners ; he may make some indi- 
viduals the richer, but he will do nothing to improve the general 
condition of labour. 

‘Or, bethinking himself of those public-spirited citizens of classic 
times who spent great sums in improving their native cities, shall he 
try to beautify the city of his birth or adoption? Let him widen and 
straighten narrow and crooked streets, let him build parks and erect 
fountains, let him open tramways and bring in railroads, or in any 
way make beautiful and attractive his chosen city, and what will be 
the result? Must it not be that those who appropriate God’s bounty 
will take his also? Will it not be that the value of land will go up, 
and that the net result of his benefactions will be an increase of rents 
and a bounty to the land-owners? Why, even the mere announce- 
ment that he is going to do such things will start speculation and send 
up the value of land by leaps and bounds. 

‘*What, then, can the rich man do to improve the condition of 
labour ?—{of the ‘working bees.’) 

‘*He can do nothing at all except to use his strength for the 
abolition of the great primary wrong that robs men of their birthright. 
The justice of God laughs at the attempts of men to substitute any- 
thing else for it.’’ 

If, therefore, as I believe, you are honestly desirous of devoting 
your wealth to the improvement of the condition of labour, to the 
uplifting of the great masses of the people—those common people of 
whom Abraham Lincoln said that ‘‘God must love them because He 
has made so many of them,’’ you can only do so by strengthening the 
hands of those who, in this country, in America, and throughout the 
civilised world, are working in season and out of season, in sickness 
and poverty often, at times not knowing where the next meal is to 
come from, but still working, for while there is life there is hope, for 
the realisation of the great ideal of justice and freedom, of brotherli- 
ness, peace, and love set before them by him who was once called in 
derision, but is now called in love and admiration in every quarter of 
the globe, ‘‘the Prophet of San Francisco.”’ 

As to how you can best help on this great and good work— 
whether by supporting and promoting propaganda work on the plat- 
form and in the Press, by subscribing to such organisations as the 
English and Scottish Leagues for the Taxation of Land Values, by 
setting up an object lesson—by founding a Henry George Colony on 
the lines of the Fairhope Colony, Alabama, U.S.A., and making it the 
centre for a.lecture bureau and for agitation in the Press, or by any 
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other means—is, of course, for you to judge. I can only hope that 
by this letter, which, I am sorry to see, has reached such unconscion- 
able length, I may do something, however little, to set so great a 
power for good as you represent at work on what appear to me to be, 
for the reasons given, the right lines, 


I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR WIThY. 





MRS. BUTLER. 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE E. BuTLER was born on April 13, 1828, at Milfield in 
Northumberland, and she died, close to that place, at Wooler on Sun- 
day, December 3oth last. She was buried on the following Wednes- 
day in the churchyard of Kirknewton, where so many of her ancestors 
lie. She was the daughter of John Grey, of Milfield, who was a leading 
agriculturist of the North, and who numbered among his intimate 
friends Earl Grey, Lord Durham, and the principal actors in the great 
Reform Bill movement. Her mother, whose maiden name was Annet, 
was descended from a Hugenot family. When she was still a child 
her father removed with his family to Dilston, farther south in North- 
umberland, where he had the care of the Greenwich Hospital estates. 
In the ‘‘Life of John Grey of Dilston,’’ which was the first book she 
wrote, she gives a most interesting account of all the surroundings of 
her own early life. She was one of a family of three sons and six 
daughters, of which she was one of the younger. Her sister, the late 
Mrs. Meuricoffre, of Naples, was her constant companion in early life, 
and her faithful supporter in later life. In all her public work Mrs. 
Butler experienced the help and the sympathy of this sister. In 1851 
Mrs. Butler was married to George Butler, then a tutor at Durham. 
George Butler, of whom his friend Froude said that he was the ‘‘most 
variously-gifted man in mind and body that I ever knew,’’ lived for 
some years after his marriage at Oxford, and afterwards became 
successively second master of Cheltenham College, headmaster of the 
Liverpool College, and finally Canon of Winchester, an office which he 
held at the time of his death in 1890. Mrs. Butler wrote her recol- 
lections of him, which have been published. 

She seems to have developed her views as to the position of women 
while at Oxford, and subsequently the death by a terrible accident, 
which took place in her presence, of her little daughter Eva, turned 
her mind more completely to that subject, and more especially to the 
denial of the assertion of any difference in moral standard for women 
and for men. 

Among her earliest labours for women were those which, when at 
Liverpool, she undertook in connection with the North of England 
Council for the higher education of women, of which she was presi- 
dent and Miss A. J. Clough was secretary. Then came the agitation, 
finally successful, in connection with the reform of the law of married 
women’s property, in which she took an active part in connection with 
Mrs. Wolstenholme Elmy, who was the leader in that movement. 
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During the same time she established in Liverpool a Home of Rest 
for dying outcast women, which was afterwards taken up as a public 
institution of the town. 


In 1869 she went for a tour on the Continent with the members of 
her family. While at Geneva she visited Madam Goegg ; and there, 
at a small conference with some other women reformers, Madam 
Goegg said to her ‘‘it is comparatively easy for you English to carry 
outreforms for women’s education, women’s property or women’s votes. 
But for us, where all women are degraded by the infamous system 
of the Police des maurs, we have first to remove that iniquity before 
we can make any real progress.’’ The day Mrs. Butler landed at 
Dover on her return she received appeals from various quarters asking 
her to join in the battle against the Contagious Diseases Act, which 
had been, it is true, passed in a tentative form in 1864 and extended in 
1866, but which had not attracted public notice till 1869, when it 
was still farther extended and strengthened by a new Act. The ear- 
liest who raised their voices were the officers of the London Rescue 
Society, and certain medical men in Nottingham, of whom Dr. Bell 
Taylor still survives. They were soon joined by Mr. Banks, after- 
wards secretary of the National Association for Repeal, then a book- 
seller in Nottingham ; Mr. Charlton, of the society of friends, and 
soon after by many such as Mr. Shaen, the Mallesons, Mrs. Venturi, 
who was the friend of Mazzini, and others. Mrs. Butler responded to 
the call, and from that time till the Repeal of the Acts remained the 
leader de facto and de jure of the crusade. 


She joined with Miss Harriet Martineau, Miss Florence Nightin- 
gale, Mrs. Backhouse, Mrs. McLaren, and a large number of other 
ladies in signing a Protest, which was published in the ‘‘Daily News’” 
on New Year’s Day, 1870; and from that time till repeal was finally 
secured in 1886 her life was one of the most active that can be 
imagined. These ladies founded with others, particularly Mrs. Tanner 
and the Misses Priestman, of Bristol, the Ladies National Association, 
of which Mrs. Butler was honorary secretary, and through which she 
generally acted. Mr. Shaen was the honoured president for many 
years of the National Association, and other associations grew up in 
various parts of the country, or composed of various groups, which 
all worked in harmony for the cause. There was the Friends Asso- 
ciation, of which George Gillett, Edward Backhouse, and other dis- 
tinguished members of that body were the leaders; the Working- 
men’s Association, led by Mr. Algernon Challis and Mr. Lishman, of 
Leeds, and Mr. Jones, of Liverpool ; the Northern Counties League, 
of which Mr. H. J. Wilson (now M.P.) and Mrs. Wilson were the 
leaders ; the North-Eastern Counties League, of which the Revd. C. 
S. Collingwood, of Sunderland, and Dr. Hoopell, of South Shields, 
were the chief people ; the Midland Counties League, of which R. F. 
Martineau, of Birmingham, was the inspirer ; and other local or de- 
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nominational associations too numerous to mention. One, however, 
deserves special notice, the Medical Association for Repeal. Its lead- 
ing men were Dr. Worth and Dr. Bell Taylor, of Nottingham, Dr. 
Macnab of Epping, Dr. Carter of Liverpool, and above all Dr. Nevens, 
who became as years went on one of the protagonists of Repeal 
throughout Europe. Journals monthly and weekly were published ; 
meetings innumerable were held ; vast petitions were got up; Royal 
Commissions and Committees were attended ; debates in Parliament 
were organised. Activity was immense, and the most active of the 
active was Mrs. Butler, both with her pen and with her voice. Maney 
was needed for all this, and money was never wanting. The first 
money was contributed by Mr. Thomasson, of Bolton, the friend of 
Cobden, and father of the late Mr. J. P. Thomasson, who was also 
one of the most generous friends of the movement. The Press was 
almost universally opposed to the crusade, and in favour of the Acts. 
One notable exception was the ‘‘Northern Echo,’’ edited then by Mr. 
Stead ; another was the ‘‘Westminster Review,’’ in which some of 
the most valuable articles in condemnation of the Acts appeared from 
the pen of its editor, Dr. John Chapman. 


We are not concerned here to write a history of the movement, 
and it is enough to say that in 1883 the House of Commons, by a large 
majority, under the able guidance of Sir Harcourt Johnson and Sir 
James Stansfeld, who succeeded Mr. Fowler in the leadership of the 
Parliamentary party, assisted by Mr. Hopwood, Mr. G. W. E. Russell 
and others, passed a resolution condemning the system, which was 
forthwith suspended and finally formally repealed by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1886. It is impossible to over-estimate the value of the work 
done for Repeal by Sir James Stansfeld, who devoted his life to the 
work, as Mrs. Butler did, and without whom it is difficult to see how 
Repeal would have been accomplished. 


Mrs. Butler now turned the whole force of her energies to the 
continent of Europe. She had not, however, waited for success in this 
country to take that step. She was a great general with all the 
instincts of alertness in battle which characterised a great mind, and 
it was at the very darkest time of her cause in England, in 1874, that 
she resolved to carry the war into the enemies’ camp, and attack 
Regulation on the Continent of Europe. She went straight to Paris, 
and saw Lecour, the head of the Police des m@urs. From Paris she 
went to Italy, then to Switzerland, and in each place she visited she 
left behind her new converts to her view or former friends greatly 
encouraged. The substance of her addresses then given was made 
into a pamphlet, called the ‘‘Voice in the Desert,’’ and speedily trans- 
lated into most European languages. She visited various parts of 
the Continent several times each year, and by 1877 the movement had 
grown strong enough to enable Mr. Aime Humbert, who was an inde- 
fatigable friend and the first secretary of the Abolitionist Federation, 
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to call successfully a great international congress at Geneva, presided 
over by Sir James Stansfeld, and of which Mrs. Butler was the life 
and spirit. The series of resolutions passed at that Congress has 
formed the basis of all Continental abolitionist work since then. Simi- 
lar efforts were continued year by year ; and thus to her activity in 
England Mrs. Butler added this activity abroad. The double work 
covered the years from 1874 to 1883, and it is difficult now to realise 
what the delicate shoulders of that devoted woman had to bear. As 
an incident, a mere incident, of this work there was the rise uf the 
anti-white slave traffic movement. There was the prosecution of 
Editor Boland in Brussels, which led to the dismissal of Lenaers, the 
head of the police there, and the resignation of the Burgomaster. 
There was the fall of Marcére, Minister of the interior of France, and 
of the Chief of the Police des me@urs there. In all of these matters 
Mrs. Butler was deeply involved and full of continual activity, and 
these are but incidents in her crusade. 

Her position on the Continent was established, and there as in 
England she remained till her death the leader de facto and de jure 
of the movement. Since the death of her sister, Mrs. Meuricoffre, 
she had been in much weaker health, and for the last two years of her 
life her connection with the Abolitionist Federation and other agencies 
was only through correspondence ; but she continued even then to 
inspire the foremost workers everywhere. 

The extent of her influence is to be gauged partly by the names 
of those who were her chief supporters. Emile de Laveleye, of Bel- 
gium, Yves Guyot, of Paris, Henri Pierson, of Holland, Aimé Hum- 
bert, of Neuchatel, Madame De Morsier, of Paris, Leopold Monod, of 
Lyons, Hugo Tamm, of Sweden. These are a few names selected 
at random from scores of others which show how her following was 
confined to no nationality and no creed. She was one of the great 
people of the world. ‘The world is different because she has lived. 
No one has done more to advance women’s questions in every direc- 
tion. Like most very great people, she was intensely cosmopolitan. 
She belongs to all nations and to all time. As an orator she touched 
the hearts of her hearers by her eloquent language and by her earn- 
estness. Wherever she went she left new thoughts, new aims, new 
ideals, behind her. She not only led a great crusade, but she helped 
to raise the characters of those who took part in it. 


Personally, she was very beautiful and of a gracious presence. 
She was of an artistic temperament, she painted well, and was a 
remarkably good musician. She was a bold rider and active, though 
she was never robust. She was humorous, and though intensely in 
earnest she had the faculty of at times being charmingly gay. She 
dressed with great taste and simplicity. Above all things she loved 
her home and her husband, and that love was wholly returned. 


While intensely cosmopolitan, she was a great lover of her own 
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country, particularly of the border land between England and Scot- 
land, where she was born, and her bravery, the dash of her leadership, 
her tenacity in struggle, her power of self-sacrifice, her indignation 
against wrong, came to her perhaps partly through her descent. 


She had to endure much, especially in the early stages of her 
crusade—the averted glance of former friends, the brutal attacks of 
ignorant opponents—but the inspiration of a mighty purpose enabled 
her to rise above all that and to preserve a serenity of mind and of 
manner through it all. 

Mrs. Butler, in spite of all her preoccupations, was a voluminous 
author. Some of her books refer directly to her special work, but 
many are on subjects quite outside of it. She was a specially good 
biographer, and besides the life of her father, John Grey of Dilston, 
and Recollections of her husband, George Butler, she wrote a life of 
St. Catherine of Siena and also a life of Pastor Oberlin. She edited 
in 1869 a number of Essays on ‘‘Women’s Work and Women’s Cul- 
ture,’’ and other works were ‘‘The Lady of Shunem,”’ ‘‘The Hour 
before the Dawn,’’ ‘‘Government by Police,’? ‘‘The Constitution 
Violated,’’ ‘‘A Voice in the Wilderness,’’ ‘‘In Memoriam Harriet 
Meuricoffre,’’ etc. Not a few of these have been translated into 
several European languages. 


James STuaRT. 





ARTISTS IN HAPPINESS. 


In the preface to Mrs. Mona Caird’s delightful volume, ‘‘Romantic 
Cities of Provence,’’ the writer tells us: 

‘‘This volume can hardly be said to have been written ; it came 
about. The little tour in the South of France which is responsible for 
its existence happened some years ago, and was undertaken for 
various reasons, health and rest among others, and the very last idea 
which served as a motive for the journey was that of writing about 
the country whose history is so voluminous and so incalculably 
ancient. Nobody but a historian and a scholar already deeply versed 
in the subject could dream of attempting to treat it in any serious or 
complete fashion. But this fact did not prevent the country from 
instantly making a profound and singular impression upon a mind 
entirely unprepared by special knowledge or study to be thus stirred. 
The vividness of the impression, therefore, was not to be accounted 
for by associations of facts and scenes already formed in the imagin- 
ation. True, many an incident of history and romance now found 
its scene and background, but before these corresponding parts of the 
puzzle had been fitted together the potent charm had penetrated, 
giving that strange baffling sense of home-coming which certain 
lands and places have for certain minds, remaining for ever 
mysterious, yet for ever familiar as some haunt of early childhood.”’ 

The whole volume is, therefore, naturally enough a highly 
successful endeavour ‘‘to hint to the imagination that which can never 
be really told of the poetry, the idealism, the glory, the sadness, and 
the great joy of this wondrous land of Sun, and Wind, and Dream.”’ 
It is, moreover, abundantly illustrated from sketches by Joseph 
Pennell and Edward M. Synge. 

Mrs. Caird’s book, like every other work of real genius, is a living 
growth, no more to. be judged by extracts or quotations, than a 
glorious living flower by detached and scattered petals. But the main 
interest of the book lies in a region far beyond that of mere 
description, however perfect. The whole volume is transfused by its 
living interest, and still more by its prophetic glimpse of the nobler 
human life that is to be. Of the personal human interests, the 
profoundly pathetic Chapter ‘‘A Human Document ;’’ the delightful 
‘‘M. the Landlord’’ in the Chapter ‘‘Roses of Provence ’’—the 
charming Barbara, whose lively observations so often light up what 


1 “Romantic Cities of Provence.” By Mona Caird. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 
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might otherwise be somewhat too sombre, the picture of the ‘‘Inn 
Parlour,’’ and even the ‘‘Severe Critic ’’ himself, are but specimens, 
even as are the wonderful glimpses of art, and artists of every degree, 
of poets, living and dead, and of all the varied life of the past and of 
the present. Everywhere the touch of genius makes the dear dead 
things live, and enables us who read, not merely to see and know them, 
but to feel with them. 

Nor does Mrs. Caird content herself with even so great an achieve- 
ment, but in her remarkable Chapters, ‘‘ The Birth of Chivalry,’’ 
**Romantic Love,’’ and ‘‘Artists in Happiness,’’ as also by many a 
touch throughout the whole volume, she enables us to see the world 
as it shall be, when woman has developed courage, and man has risen 
to justice and purity. 

She tells us how— 

‘‘The women of those dark days were, in fact, born to humiliation 
and indignity, as a mole is born to burrow in the earth. Both sexes 
suffered vassalage under a feudal superior, but the woman also 
endured domestic subservience. She was subject to the common lord 
and to her own particular lord into the bargain. 

‘‘And we must picture her as enveloped and overwhelmed by these 
conditions, so that they form for her the canopy of heaven, the very 
nature and ordinance of things, a set of laws so absolute that she 
could not so much as think beyond them in her wildest flights of fancy 
—if flights of fancy were possible to human beings deprived of all 
that makes possible a vital human existence.”’ 

And elsewhere she points out— 

‘*All advance has been, and apparently must be, made along the 
lines of chivalry. There is not a noble deed or a generous thought 
that does not, in its essence, belong to this wonderful tradition which 
we accept so unquestioningly that we do not even remember to ask 
whence it came. Yet so fundamental is it in our most intimate 
thoughts, as well as in our public judgments, that one can scarcely 
conceive any further progress that should not consist in a steady 
extension of the knightly sentiment, a generous widening of the 
wisdom of the heart, till every living being capable of joy and of 
suffering, the greatest and the least, shall be gathered together under 
the great ‘‘Cloak of Friendship.’’ 

The great gift of chivalry and of the period of romantic love to the 
world was the growing perception that woman was not the mere 
subservient chattel of man collectively, or of any individual man, but 
was a free human creature, with rights over herself and to herself, 
above and beyond the claims of any individual man, or of collective 
masculinity. Every mitigation of the brutal and unjust legal and social 
conditions imposed on womanhood in almost every self-styled civilised 
land, has been a development and outgrowth of this ideal, and what 
still remains to be achieved is its full embodiment in human thought 
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and action, law and custom. Womanhood is not a mere annexe to 
manhood, but its complement. To humanity each is equally 
essential, and not till this is fully recognised, and expressed by law 
and in action, can the highest development of humanity be possible. 
When once this has been achieved, all great and good things will 
have become possible. 


Mrs. Caird shows that the great defect of chivalry and the cause of 
its ultimate failure, was that it touched only the aristocratic classes, 
and did nothing for the women of the people. From the point of view 
of tyranny, it was a shrewd instinct which left to every meanest man 
absolute power over some female slave, and by enabling him in his 
turn to play the tyrant, effectually perpetuated the enslavement of the 
race. 

Nevertheless the chivalry of the twelfth century was a new and beau- 
tiful fact in human history, and as Mrs. Caird herself declares ‘‘If 
the twelfth century produced a new and beautiful fact in human his- 
tory, so can the twentieth.’’ In the belief of many of us it has already 
done so. Men have boasted much of the ‘‘Brotherhood of Man,’’ and 
what it should do for the race. They did not realise that to the ful- 
filment of their great hopes a still more potent factor was essential, 
the ‘‘Sisterhood of Woman,’’—and so they achieved but little of what 
they earnestly desired. The actual creation of this ‘‘Sisterhood of 
Woman”’ is ‘‘the new and beautiful fact’’ of this twentieth century. 
It embraces all ranks and social conditions, all grades of culture, it 
extends to all lands. Now that women of all classes are banded to- 
gether in sympathetic fellowship, and in every civilised land are 
working heart and soul for justice between the sexes and for their own 
recognition as equal citizens with men, and this, not for selfish ends or 
for sex aggrandisement, but as the essential precedent condition of the 
uplifting of the whole human race what may we not hope and expect ? 
And when the ‘‘Brotherhood of Man’’ has learned to appreciate at its 
full value, and to co-operate actively with the Sisterhood of Woman, 
who can even guess where that advance shall end? Women in virtue 
of their maternal faculty developing in them the sense of sympathetic 
justice will lead the way, and men will not lag behind, but will 
actively and vigorously co-operate. Then indeed shall no dream ke 
too lovely, no joy too perfect, to be within the scope of human 
destiny, for all things will have become possible, and the transforma- 
tion of the world will be achieved. 

The theory of the Renaissance was that women ‘‘were to become 
the creators of no less a thing than happiness.’’ ‘‘Artists in Happi- 
ness”’ each and all. The theory of twentieth century development is 
that women must achieve their own freedom, with full equality and 
justice between the sexes, and that then, and not till then, men and 
women, truly comprehending each other, and working together in 
full sympathy, shall become veritable ‘‘Artists in Happiness,’’ and 
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reconstructing human life on the basis of Truth, Justice and Love, 
shall make Joy, which now seems almost a stranger to the world, 
the permanent possession of the free and ennobled human race. 


We come! We are here at last! 
Sisters, ye waited long ; 

But the cold, dark night is past, 
And the day breaks clear and strong. 


What are the gifts we bring ?— 
Hope, in the place of despair ; 
Truth in everything, 
And Justice everywhere. 


These are the gifts we bring, 

And their magical power shall last 
Till the beast in man is slain, 

And man is man at last. 


Then Love, undying love 
Shall shape this old world anew ; 
Brighter than heaven above, 
Fresher than morning dew. 


And our beautiful human life, 
Free from all sad alloy— 
(No space for empty strife) 
Shall be charged to the full with Joy. 
We come! Weare here at last! 
Sisters, ye waited long ; 
But the cold, dark night is past, 
And the day breaks clear and strong. 


IGNOTA. 





THE UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATION. 


Ir the University of the future is to maintain its position as the leader 
of thought, it will have to admit within its doors all those phases of 
mental activity associated with the social well-being and industrial 
progress of the nation which are capable of higher intellectual develop- 
ment ; whatever demands concentrated thought, whether in the form 
of historical inquiry, systematic development, critical interpretation, 
or laborious research, with the ultimate aim of raising the standard 
of the intellectual or moral life of the community, will rightly demand 
some representation or other in the scheme of University studies. To 
those who observe the current trend of university development, and 
endeavour to interpret it, this statement is more or less a commonplace 
and not an ideal incapable of realisation. It is true that no University 
in Great Britain has attained such a state, and that few have attempted 
it. But even in Scotland where the response of the Universities to the 
demand for a display of more catholic sympathies has been least, there 
are not wanting signs that the unrest and criticisms of recent years 
are beginning to have effect. On the other hand, in England the 
younger Universities are showing developments which would have 
been characterised as impracticable a few years ago. The example 
set by Birmingham in instituting a degree in Commerce was received 
with mixed feelings, but it is indicative of the modification public 
opinion is undergoing when we find that a strong demand is now 
being made for a similar department in Glasgow University. Even 
the older Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have in recent years 
admitted to academic standing branches of study which would have 
been distinctly unpalatable to the stereotyped and conservative school- 
men of former days. 

Notwithstanding the introduction of a more liberal curriculum and 
@ corresponding increase in specialisation, evidences of a juster and 
truer appreciation of the functions of a University in the State, it is 
extraordinary to find the very minor position assigned to a subject of 
such fundamental importance as Education, which, from the stand- 
point of exposition, correlates and synthesises all other subjects of 
study. A moment’s consideration will not only make this clear, but 
will show that, in its philosophical, historical, psychological and 
ethical aspects, Education, both in theory and practice, involves study 
comparable in its range and intellectual breadth with any of the older 
and more generally recognised departments, faculties or courses of 
the University. Now let us see what is the rank accorded to this most 
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important subject. In Edinburgh and London Universities a half- 
hearted recognition of its value is made by allowing it to be taken 
as one of the subjects required for the ordinary degree ; but it stops 
at this ; there are no advanced or honours courses offered. In Oxford 
and Cambridge there is no course in education qualifying in whole 
or in part for a degree. In other words, in these typical British Uni- 
versities, Education has not yet received real academic standing, nor 
even, in as much as no advanced or honours courses are offered, a 
standing comparable with subjects such as Latin, Mathematics or 
French. In Scotland it is treated as a subsidiary branch of Mental 
Philosophy, in Oxford and Cambridge it has no locus whatever. It 
is quite beside the point to allege that a certificate or diploma in 
teaching may be obtained in connection with these Universities ; the 
fact we wish to indicate is the comparative contempt with which this 
subject, one of the highest importance, is treated. While no one 
denies that the ultimate aim of Education is the social and intellectual 
advancement of the race, and that its principles dominate the exposi- 
tion of all knowledge, yet we have in this enlightened age the curious 
anomaly of our Universities absolutely ignoring, and apparently de- 
signedly, the right of Education to real academic standing. Here is 
a subject whose principles above all demand a thorough systematic 
inquiry into the philosophical and scientific basis underlying them— 
such an investigation as the University alone is capable of giving— 
with a view to their application to the diverse, multifarious and ever- 
changing social and economic conditions which obtain at the present. 
day, and yet the University treats its claims with contemptuous indif- 
ference. 


It is difficult to understand this attitude. In Education we have 
an institution in a state of evolution, developing concomitantly with, 
and partly determining and being determined by the social develop- 
ments of the age. To appreciate its evolutionary aspect we have but 
to consider the work of such men as Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, Herbart and Spencer, not to mention Rabelais, Ascham and 
Comenius ; while a historical study of its great movements and of the 
influence of philosophic speculation in modifying educational theories 
and practices will make clear the ceaseless action and reaction of 
Education upon civilisation. If any phase of higher mental life re- 
quires the best trained intellectual forces of our Universities to sub- 
serve it, assuredly such a phase as Education, upon whose right inter- 
pretation and determination the intellectual progress of the race 
depends, should have the first claim for consideration. 


If we direct our attention a little more particularly to the practicaf 
side of Education, we are confronted with a special set of problems 
whose solution in part depends upon the assimilation of the principles: 
of psychology. But in recent years the scope and methods of this 
science, on its physiological, experimental and analytic sides, have 
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been enormously extended. Valuable results having a direct bearing 
upon educational practice are requiring systematic application, adap- 
tation and correlation with current school methods. Naturally such 
work of investigation should fall to the University, but we look in 
vain for evidence of any attempt being made to formulate a scientific 
and philosophic basis of school practices and methods, whether Ele- 
mentary or Secondary ; we find in progress no systematic investiga- 
tion of the scientific principles underlying educational administration ; 
nor do we hear of any critical inquiry being made into school curricula 
or school systems in different parts of the world. Half-hearted 
sporadic effort we may find, but not in its natural and legitimate place, 
the University. It is no disparagement of the few who are working 
in the field of Education to say that the majority of the best men in 
our Universities look with contempt on Education as such. Now all 
this is deplorable. This attitude of the University not only hangs like 
a pall over the Secondary school, stifling all enthusiasm for Education, 
but it has a determining effect upon the type of men who become 
teachers in Secondary schools. 

We are all familiar with the oft-reiterated cry of the necessity of 
raising the status of the teaching profession, but when the University 
authorities join in the same cry, surely they must do so with their 
tongues in their cheeks. But, more than this, the same spirit of indif- 
ference towards Education which has been learnt so well at the Uni- 
versity—especially as regards the probability of there being a scientific 
basis underlying its practical applications, not to speak of the possi- 
bility of formulating one—is carried by the young teacher into the 
schoolroom with disastrous effects. Is it any wonder then that he 
takes more interest in Cricket and Football, of which he knows so 
much, than in Education, of which he knows so little? Are we sur-- 
prised, too, that study and learning are neither good form nor popular 
in our great Public Schools—a fact Sir Oliver Lodge animadverted 
upon in a pungent article a year or two ago? Occasionally men do 
break through this deadening crust of apathy towards Education, but 
no thanks are due to their University. Furthermore, the whole ten- 
dency of this spirit is to lead to a general feeling of satisfaction with 
things as they are. Since empiricism is simple and saves the trouble 
of thinking, why attempt to advance to a scientific method of teach- 
ing ! 

The true remedy for this deplorable state of affairs is to assign 
to Education a positiom in the University Scheme befitting its great 
importance, and to refrain from treating it any longer as the ugly 
duckling of the brood. Already the Americans have begun to realise 
the necessity of giving some such distinction to Education. Many 
of their large Universities have initiated separate Departments, Facul-. 
ties or Schools of Education taking rank with the Departments or 
Faculties of Medicine, Law, Philosophy, etc., and those Universities, 
not so provided, are rapidly coming into line. 
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Recently, with a view to making a special inquiry into their work, 
I paid a visit to two of the most progressive and distinguished of 
these Schools of Education. Without doubt their influences are very 
great, andare tending to create a more favourable public opinion re- 
garding Education. In my Report, I stated that Teachers College, the 
School of Education of Columbia University, New York, approxi- 
mated more nearly to the realisation of the ideal in Education than 
any other attempt yet made. As an institution for the Training of 
Teachers, it is unique. We have no institution in Great Britain in any 
degree approaching it. The best of the German methods of training 
the teacher have been adapted, modified and adjusted to their new 
environment, and the result has been admirable ; but whether an insti- 
tution on precisely the same lines would succeed in this country would 
be a question for careful consideration. Be this as it may, Teachers 
College, practically unknown ten years ago, now attracts students 
from all parts of the world. Experienced teachers, administrative 
officers, and representatives from all the ranks of Education, are to 
be found among its students. Its extraordinary success is largely 
due to its early recognition of the necessity of the training 
of teachers for all grades of work, from the Kindergarten to the Uni- 
versity ; for the training of the elementary teacher to that of the 
highest specialist and educational expert. In no other profession but 
teaching is the necessity of the highest training for experts unrecog- 
nised, and the administration board of Teachers College, shrewd 
enough to note this anomaly, advanced Education to a rank co-ordin- 
ate with other professional departments. The superiority of the train- 
ing of the Secondary teacher in Germany has long been acknowledged; 
but in view of the great advances in training in recent years in the 
United States, this supremacy is hardly likely to be maintained. One 
does not require to be a pro-American to recognise that in the matter 
of the higher training of teachers, in the sympathetic attitude towards 
Education and its problems in Elementary, Secondary and Higher 
Work, the large American Universities show an enlightenment far 
in advance of any of our British Universities. 

In marked contrast to Germany and the United States, Great 
Britain has no fully developed system of training the Secondary 
Teacher. Our Universities fail to recognise the importance of a pro- 
fessional training as distinct from an academic, although the two 
ought to be recognised as essentially complementary. While no one 
can complain of the purely academic equipment of our Secondary 
teachers, I have no hesitation in characterising their professional pre- 
paration as the worst in the world. Although we have for our guid- 
ance the experiences of two countries which have evolved systems of 
training for the Higher teacher fundamentally the same, yet we 
appear to make no use of them. It would be somewhat strange at 
this time of the day to find our insular prejudices preventing us from 
accepting lessons from them, when our past record in the way of 
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appropriating their ideas is certainly not one we can be proud of. For 
many years we have done little in Educational development beyond 
annexing ideas from abroad. Consider how much we owe to other 
countries for the reform methods in teaching Modern Languages and 
Classics, for the introduction of subjects such as Nature Study, 
Manual Training in all its forms, and for ideas concerning Trade 
Schools and Commercial Schools, not to speak of Experimental Psy- 
chology. Our comparative unproductiveness in Education is surely 
not due to some inherent defects in national temperament. On the 
contrary, my firm conviction is, that it is due to the sterilising atmos- 
phere of our Universities, which for some occult reason consider Edu- 
cation as an inferior order of study, incapable of providing sufficient 
material for higher intellectual thought. 

Now let us see what would be involved in raising Education to the 
same rank as the professional Schools or Departments of Law, Medi- 
cine, Engineering, etc. The preparation of the teacher for his duties 
would involve training in two aspects—academic and professional. 
The former would be taken in the ordinary University courses ; the 
latter would be the province of the Department of Education. A stu- 
dent who wished to specialise in any branch of Secondary school work 
—Classics, Mathematics, Science, etc.—would acquire his knowledge 
of subject matter pretty much in the same way as at present. But 
over and above this he would require to have a knowledge of the 
theory and practice of teaching generally, and, in particular, definite 
knowledge of the theory and practice of teaching his special subject 
or subjects. In acquiring these he would gain an insight into the 
philosophical, historical, psychological and ethical aspects of teaching 
generally, Ordinary and honours courses would be provided, and 
investigation and research for those who had the instinct and talent 
to undertake such work. 

The minimum time anticipated for the course would be five years ; 
but no doubt in the case of some students the attraction of the highest 
work would somewhat prolong this period. The practical work of 
teaching would naturally fall to be taken in Schools selected for ex- 
cellence in the special type of work required. While practising 
schools such as are at present attached to most Training Colleges for 
Elementary work may be very successful it is questionable whether a 
practising school for Secondary work would be advisable. But at- 
tached to and managed by the School of Education there should cer- 
tainly be a model or experimental school where students might go and 
observe the most approved methods of teaching, and where the 
Professor and his most advanced Students might initiate and test 
new methods of teaching. Such a School associated with a University 
and staffed by specially selected teachers would have a powerful 
influence in raising the standard of teaching in our Secondary schools. 

But a School of Education would not merely make provision for 
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the professional training of teachers in Secondary Schools ; it would 
naturally undertake the work of preparing men for the higher posi- 
tions directly or indirectly connected with teaching. Courses of study 
and training would be provided for University Professors, Inspectors 
of Schools, Directors of Education, Principals of Training Colleges 
and administrative officers generally. Every man who has to teach 
should at least know something of the philosophical and scientific basis 
underlying the exposition of his subject ; it is one thing to know a 
subject as such ; it is another to know how to teach it with maximum 
efficiency. The Courses of Study in Administrative work would 
involve among other things comparative and critical studies of foreign 
schools and systems ; for few men are qualified to give sound educa- 
tional opinions without the preliminary knowledge acquired by the 
patient critical study of the best of what has been thought or done in 
other countrics and in other times. 


The influence of such a department of Education would express 
itself in various ways. Affiliated with it would be the local Training 
College for the training of teachers in Elementary Schools, from 
which an easy transition to the higher course in the University would 
be possible for students of ability and promise. In yet another 
direction would its influence extend. It is well-known that the 
Training of teachers of such subjects as Art, Manual Instruction and 
Domestic subjects is, speaking generally, in a most unsatisfactory 
state. If such subjects as these are to be taught not merely for their 
utilitarian value, but also for their educative and disciplinary value— 
perhaps their chief claim for inclusion in a Secondary School curricu- 
lum—then it is essential that the teacher should not only have a pro- 
fessional training as outlined above, but that there should be included 
in the course of training a certain number of cultural subjects. In 
other words the qualifications of all such special teachers should 
include a knowledge of the general history and principles of Educa- 
tion ; a special knowledge of some subject and its allied subjects ; a 
modicum of culture. A diploma would under these conditions have 
the advantages of being uniform, determinate, and of a recognised 
standard of value throughout the country. 

Such in general are some of the possibilities of a University School 
of Education. If a system of such Schools were adopted it is not 
difficult to predict some of the immediate benefits to Education. Not 
the least of these would be the increased confidence of the public in 
our Secondary School Systems, its teachers, its methods, and its cur- 
ricula. The thinking part of the community would have the feeling 
of security and confidence commonly associated with the work of 
experts in any profession, for the teacher who had undergone a train- 
ing such as contemplated in this scheme would in every sense of the 
word be an expert. Can we wonder at the sceptical attitude of a 
Public towards educational theories when every other year our teach- 
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ing methods are declared to be wrong ; at one time the curriculum is 
too narrow, at another too wide ; one extols Science, another Classics; 
one says Greek must be taught at the age of ten, another at the age 
of fourteen ; then comes a hue and cry for more modern language 
training, for commercial training and so on ad nauseam. What the 
Parent demands, and rightly so, is some higher authority, some court 
of appeal where investigation on sound scientific lines is proceeding, 
and whence he may reasonably expect judgmatical and rational deci- 
sions on debateable problems in Education to issue. But this is 
distinctly the function of a School of Education. Here we should 
find as its advanced work investigation and experiment in all branches 
of Education ; here we should have the adaptation, assimilation and 
correlation of all recent discoveries in Science bearing on Educational 
problems ; here there would be a critical and systematic inquiry into 
the matter of school text books of all kinds, and what an augean 
stable there awaits purgation! Had there been a recognised body 
of educational experts such as would obtain under the system advo- 
cated in this article, would our fossilised notions regarding Geometry 
have remained the laughing-stock of Europe for so long? Part of 
the work would be to keep in touch with foreign school systems and 
teaching methods, and to examine, criticise, and assimilate what is 
best in them. The study of the mental development of the child in 
each stage of his school career would be more thoroughly, systematic- 
ally and scientifically carried out by trained investigators in a School 
of Education than would be possible by the ordinary teacher. Appar- 
ently the school has been the last place to appreciate the fact that a 
child has a way of thinking quite different from the adult, and that 
the psychology of the schoolroom is not the psychology of the adult ; 
the school would be the permanent laboratory of the department of 
Education. At present, some of the phases of Education, particularly 
relating to problems connected with the teaching of young children, 
although known to be of a high order of difficulty and importance by 
those best qualified to give an opinion, are looked upon as beneath 
the dignity of a University honoursman. But the broader sympathy 
of the University with Education would remove absurdities of this 
kind. If only a few of the best men of our Universities were to devote 
their intellectual energies towards the elucidation of some of the prob- 
lems indicated above, the future possibilities of the Science of Educa- 
tion seem incalculable. 


With a School of Education new avenues of thought would open 
up, new fields of activity for talented men would be created, and men 
who are now repelled would be attracted to the teaching profession. 
Not only so, but those who had graduated in the School of Education 
irrespective of being better qualified for their professional duties 
would have acquired, and more especially if some investigation in the 
field of Education had been carried through by them, an interest in 
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professional work otherwise unattainable. When such a ‘‘trained’’ 
teacher settled down to school work he would carry with him, not a 
contemptuous or callous indifference to all things savouring of educa- 
tion, but the love and respect for Education which his University 
would have taught him to feel. As his judgment ripened with his 
experience he would take advantage of those facilities for further 
study and investigation which a true Alma Mater would offer him ; 
and in return he would give to his University the products of the 
maturity of his judgment and the discipline of his experience. How 
far these might be of individual value it is impossible to say, but that 
they would be of great value in the aggregate, few will deny. 

As for the recognition of the higher work by a specific degree, 
there seems no valid reason why advanced study in Education should 
not be concretely rewarded by a higher degree, as in other Sciences. 
It would probably act as an encouragement to students to advance 
to higher studies, and possibly induce them to return to the University 
to prosecute anew their studies after a few years of practical experi- 
ence in teaching. 

Much more might be written regarding the sphere of activities of 
University Schools of Education, particularly in respect of such 
matters as General Educational Administration, the reform of our 
Examination Systems, the governmental encouragement of original 
work in Education, the Summer School System for the further training 
of teachers of all grades, the inauguration of a National Educational 
Congress, questions which would naturally come under the considera- 
tion of such Schools. It would be interesting, too, to consider, in more 
particularity the case of Scotland, where an admirably conceived 
system of training has just been initiated, which only requires such 
University co-operation as is outlined above to make it one of the 
best in the world ; but sufficient has been said to indicate the great 
potentiality which such a line of development possesses. 

Apparently we have become inured to the reproach that our system 
of Education is inferior to that of other countries, and after saddling 
that patient ass, the long-suffering public, with the blame we have 
wasted our time in discussing Education Bills which never get 
anywhere near the heart of Education, But it is a gratis dictum to 
assert that the apathy of the public is responsible for our shortcomings. 
Is it not more logical to look for light and leading to the intellectual 
few? However this may be, what is now demanded, and what must 
inevitably come, is a thorough-going reform in our Universities in 
their attitude towards Education, and until that reform does come 
it is hopeless to expect our country to take her place in the foremost 
ranks of educational progress. 





SOCIALISM AND THE LABOUR PARTY. 


SEVERAL leaders of the Labour party are making a determined effort 
to capture that party for Socialism, and to drum out of its ranks 
all who will not stick on the label ‘‘Socialist.’’ Probably not many 
Socialists have clearly thought out the full effect of Socialism on 
society, or how practically to carry out their ideas. It is true that 
several Socialists have been returned to Parliament by labour votes. 
But it is equally true that those who gave that vote were by no means 
all convinced Socialists. If these members had received no votes 
but those of bona-fide Socialists, probably not one would be in 
Parliament. The aim of some of these leaders is avowedly to smash 
the Liberal party, though that party to-day, on a whole, is willing 
to support all the schemes of the Socialists which are within the range 
of practical politics. If they succeeded in smashing the party of 
progress, they would hand the workers over to a reign of full-blown 
Toryism. 

These Socialist leaders often express surprise that} Radical 
Reformers will not join their ranks. They say, ‘‘You are keen on 
Land Nationalisation. Why not nationalise everything else?’’ The 
simple answer is, Land is a natural monopoly, and cannot be 
increased. Therefore Reformers wish it to belong to all the com- 
munity. Capital and Material may be indefinitely increased. 

The Socialist demands that all Rent, Interest, Materials, and 
Implements of Labour shall belong to the State or the Municipalities. 
To many Radical Reformers, such a condition of affairs seems as 
undesirable as it is impracticable. 

(1.) Jt would lessen savings. 

If men could get no interest on their savings, is it likely that the 
average man would save as much as he now does? Men with no 
family would be tempted to spend rather than save, as they have no 
one for whom they must provide, The Socialist says that under 
his scheme men would save just as much, and the interest would go 
to the community, That is very doubtful. The Socialist’s Paradise 
on paper assumes that men are angels, and self-interest will soon be 
played out. The sentiment does them credit. But such talk is not 
*‘business.’’ 

Under such a scheme the Workers would suffer considerably. 
The Building Societies own 52 millions. In Co-operative Concerns 
one and a half million workers have invested money. Socialism 
would prevent these thrifty toilers from having one farthing of 
interest } 
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The Socialist preaches that to take Interest is a sin. But do any 
of them practise what they preach? How many wealthy Socialists 
are living on their rents and interest? That is the colossal humbug 
of it all. When you reproach them for their inconsistency, they make 
the ridiculous reply, ‘‘We are waiting till we have converted the 
majority of the nation to our views. Then, as soon as we have 
established Society upon a Socialistic basis, we shall cease to take 
interest for our money.’’ If people won’t practise what they preach, 
the world won’t listen to them. Fancy the early Christians saying, 
‘‘We shall not practise Christianity, until we have converted the 
majority of people to our ideas. Till then, we shall get drunk, live 
impure lives, cheat, and lie. But after we have got the majority to 
our way of thinking, we shall put into practise the doctrines in which 
we believe.’? Such conduct would have been on a par with that of 
many Socialists to-day. Under Socialism the millions of poor people 
who invest in Savings Bank or Post Office would not be allowed to 
receive interest any longer. The Socialist dreamer vainly imagines 
they would continue to invest for the good of the community 


There is no caste system in England. Many who to-day are 
Capitalists began life as labourers. One great incentive to work is 
the desire to better one’s circumstances. The average man is pretty 
idle, unless he has to work. If a labourer who used to spend money 
in drink saves it, starts a carpenter’s shop of his own, and employs a 
man, he is denounced as a ‘thief’? and an ‘expoiter,’ by men who are 
living on the interest of well invested money ! 

Socialists cry out against Capitalists and Capital, declaring that 
these keep down wages, because of the competition of the labourers. 
They ignore the keen competition of Capitalists, which raises wages. 
And they forget that, under Socialism, such competition of capitalists 
would be impossible. 

The Capitalist is not the master of the field of economics. . He is 
as much dependent on the labourers as they are on him. And, by 
their trades unions, they get a rise of wages pretty quickly when 
business is humming. 

(2.) It would make the Government or the municipal authorities 
despots, who could ‘ sweat’ the labourer to their heart’s content. 

Socialism would allow no private enterprise. Every factory, 
every butcher’s shop, every dairy, every boot place (wholesale or 
retail), is to be run by the State or by the municipalities or County 
Councils. Doctors and lawyers are all to be employed by the public 
authority. To hand over such power to the State, i.e., to the 
Government for the day, would make that Government such an 
adsolute despot, that the wiser Socialists advocate municipal owner- 
ship. Then, if one municipality began to sweat its employes, these 
might seek for a post under another municipality. 

Now, how is such a scheme going to be put into operation? You 
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may (a) forbid all private enterprise, after a certain date, and com- 
pensate those whose businesses you close, or (b) allow existing firms 
to continue, but forbid any new ones to spring up. If the first scheme 
is carried out, the public authority may sweat down wages ad libitum. 
If the second is carried out, you have not removed competition. And 
to remove competition is the pet idea of the Socialists. 

Such a scheme, even if desirable, would be impracticable. How, 
for example, are you to run newspapers under Socialism? If a man 
started a journal advocating a little bit of economic freedom, the 
public authority would crush him. Freedom would not exist under 
Socialism. Under State Socialism, if a Tory Government was in 
power, Liberal newspapers would have to change their colour, and 
vice versa. Men, to-day, who wish to advocate new views, start their 
newspaper. Under Socialism that would be impossible. The State 
or the municipality would be all powerful. 

Under Socialism we should need an army of police to make the 
lazy (the majority) work; an army of inspectors, overseers, 
managers. How are these posts to be filled up except by com- 
petition? Fancy, having to decide whether a man can work and 
won’t, or is really incapable of doing more. 

Under the present system, it does not pay to be idle. A Socialistic 
State would not be a paradise for slackers! 

(3-) It weakens the moral fibre of men. 

It is better to rely on our individual efforts than to sit down and be 
spoon-fed by the public authority. Socialism, turning all men into 
Government employés, would produce an appalling dead-level of 
humanity. Enterprise would almost vanish. The book, ‘Looking 
back,’’ sketching the Socialist’s Paradise, presents us with a nation 
of wooden soldiers, automata, with little chance of originality ever 
being developed. 

Of course, when we are all angels, we shall work harder for the 
common good than for our own interest (as a few do now) ; no man 
will ever slack ; clever men will sit up night after night to invent new 
machines for the public good, and so forth. But we are not all 
angels, not even the Socialists. 

The climax of absurdity in the Socialist theory is claiming ‘‘rent 
of ability’’ as the property of the State. By that scheme, Adelina 
Patti, who could make £1,000 a night, would receive 2 guineas, and 
perhaps her cab-fare home, while the rest of the money went to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The greatest novelist would receive 
no more for his work than a scribbler in Pearson’s Magazines. All 
the ‘‘extra’’ his talent can get must go to the State. Surely a man 
of superior genius and superior industry has a right to reap the 
reward of such superiority. 

(4.) It sets too high a value on external material things. 

‘‘The ethics and religion of Modern Socialism looks for regener- 
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ation from without, from material conditions.’’ This is a come-down 
from the angel theory? By all means let us improve man’s environ- 
ment. That can be done without Socialism. But, as man is 
something more than an animal (though not yet an angel !), internal, 
moral, spiritual conditions are necessary for any real improvement. 


(5.) It makes the profound mistake of decrying labour. 


One Socialist leader writes : ‘‘Labour is an evil to be minimised to 
the utmost.’’ Not much angel there! What a lazy, cowardly cry! 
Excessive labour, toil that gives a man no time for improving his 
mind, is a deadly curse. But honest labour is a blessing, keeping the 
body from effeminate languor, and the mind from polluting thoughts. 
This same writer most inconsistently rates the wealthy for not 
working! If labour is a deadly evil, why should folks of independent 
means toil at all? 


(6.) It could not embark on risky enterprises. 


To-day fresh railways or companies, which may or may not pay, 
are started by private enterprise. If the affair does not pay, a few 
individuals lose the money they invested. If Socialism prevailed the 
authorities would not dare ‘‘to make experiments ;’’ for, if these 
failed, the whole community would be injured and cry out. See what 
a fuss has been made on the failure to pay on the part of the L.C.C. 
steamboats ! 

The individuals who lose by failure of private enterprise in, e.g., 
a new railway probably don’t lose much beyond what would have 
been spent unproductively, if it had not been invested. And, at least, 
till the company was wound up, they employed honest labour. How 
many newspapers have thus been started and failed! What authority 
would start a newspaper under Socialism ? 


(7-) It is impracticable. 


The difficulty of deciding how much each man can do, the need 
of an army of officials to put their nose into everything, secret illicit 
working on one’s own account, the certainty that the lazy would take 
advantage of such a system, while the honest, industrious worker 
would be imposed on, these considerations alone are enough to show 
the impracticability of the scheme. 


Under Socialism, A. borrows £50 from B to take his sick wife 
abroad. When able to pay, will he give back to B. £50, and send 


£2 interest to the Chancellor of the Exchequer? Or, if he gives B. 
the £2, will the police run him in? 


(8.) It would be bad for the labouring classes. 


Under Socialism, a man could not own a spade, or a rake, or a 
hoe. These are implements of production! It would be more 
difficult for a labouring man to buy his own house. The public 
authority would build them (private enterprise being forbidden), and 
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having a monopoly would charge what it liked. There would be no 
competition among capitalists to bring down the price. If the nation 
had a Jingo fit, and waged a useless war, the authorities would raise 
the price of everything to pay for the war. It could not borrow from 
rich men, because payment of interest is forbidden. So the toilers 
would pay a pretty penny. Socialists see the evils of any monopoly 
under the present régime. But they imagine that ‘‘State monopoly’”’ 
would be angelic! 

Many things we label as ‘‘Socialistic’’ are very good. The Post 
Office is Socialistic (but sweating has been said to exist therein). 
Providing the Army and the Navy are Socialistic, done by the State, 
not by private enterprise. (Perhaps private enterprise would not 
have made a worse mess of the Army than has been made!) That 
municipalities should own the Trams, Water, Gas, and Electric 
Supply may be most desirable, and is Socialistic. Wherever the 
public authority can run any enterprise better for the common weal 
than private competition, Reformers will support it. But to carry 
out the ideal of Socialism, making everything a State-run business, I 
have tried to show would be most disastrous to the nation. 

It is time that the working-men seriously considered the aims of 
the Socialist party. They will then realise that smashing all Progres- 
sives, who won’t accept the theory, as earnestly advocated by 
Socialists as its practice is ignored, they will do themselves incal- 
culable harm. It is time that all Socialists seriously considered the 
practicability of their scheme ; for with most it is a nebulous ‘‘pious 
opinion.’’ If the labouring classes want to avoid being the sweated 
slaves of State officials, being no longer men, but automata, with 
individualism and enterprise crushed, they had better give Socialism 
a very wide berth. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE LABOUR 
PROBLEM. 


By the labour problem, I mean the question of promoting the 
industrial and intellectual efficiency of labour in the interests of 
national welfare. My object is to offer a few candid comments on 
some of the cardinal points involved, and to put forward one or two 
suggestions. I respectfully claim indulgence to do this because my 
knowledge of labour affairs is based upon practical and personal 
experience, and because my opinions, thus formed, are in sharp 
conflict with many of the abstract and academic theories usually 
advanced, or too often accepted, by those whose conception of the 
labour movement is limited in scope, or prejudiced in application 
At anyrate, the labour problem is now so closely bound up with nearly 
every phase of national prosperity and human progress that it cannot 
be too freely debated or too frequently discussed. Indeed, this labour 
question, in its every aspect, merits our strictest attention, our most 
impartial judgment, and our most honest attempts at solution. In 
the recent unmistakable growth of the political power of the most 
important, if not the most numerically large, section of labour ; in 
the recent rapid accumulation of trade union funds, increase of trade 
union influence, and in increasing Parliamentary surrenders to 
organised labour on the one hand ; and in the development of keen 
industrial rivalry among nations on the other, the problem of labour 
becomes at once the most complex and comprehensive of our 
economic questions. 

In approaching this problem, I have no wish to belittle the many 
improvements that have been effected within recent times in the 
conditions of labour—improvements that have come, and continue 
to come, concurrently with an enlightened and humanized public 
opinion ; nor have I any intention of pleading for more legislation 
of a pampering character on behalf of workers who, as a class, hold 
their economic salvation largely in their own hands; but I beg to 
urge the necessity, primarily from the standpoint of national welfare, 
for a still broader view of working-class questions than yet exists 
generally, and to ask for a fuller recognition of the fact that a nation, 
alike in the arts of peace and of war—in industrialism and_ in 
imperialism—is very largely, if not entirely, what its working-classes 
are able or willing to make it. Rationally educated, well nourished, 
and properly disciplined workers—mentally alert, physically efficient, 
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and morally conscientious—are as essential to industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity as are brave and well-trained fighters to military 
and naval power, or as clever statesmen to imperial prestige ; and no 
higher or greater duty can devolve upon us than that of doing all 
that is humanly and rationally possible towards improving the 
environment, the character, the status, and the efficiency of labour. 


In considering our labour problem, it should be noted that our 
prosperity is more largely staked upon manufacturing, as apart from 
agricultural, enterprise than is that of any other nation. This means 
that a larger proportion of our workers are obliged to live and work 
under what we may term artificial conditions than is the case in any 
other country, for nowhere else is so small a relative number of the 
inhabitants engaged in agricultural pursuits as in Britain ; therefore, 
seeing that while in most countries the majority of workers are 
employed in fields, the majority of ours are employed in factories, or 
in some indoor occupation more or less unhealthy—seeing that our 
workers are so far divorced from Nature, working in noisy and dirty 
workshops, and sleeping in crowded dwellings in equally noisy and 
dirty towns—seeing that our workers have to contend against more 
dust, smoke, smells, chemical fumes, artificial heat, and the rattle 
of machinery than have those in countries more prosperous in agri- 
culture, we should, in consideration of these circumstances, be 
extremely careful—more careful than any other nation-—in regulating 
industrial and social affairs in the interests of health. 


Another point to be kept steadily in view when approaching the 
labour problem is that we have to deal with a human, and not with 
a mechanical, problem—a problem with which are closely bound up 
all the fads and fallacies, sentiments, and susceptibilities, emotions, 
and passions, and prejudices that humanity is heir to—and no efforts 
to solve this problem can be successful without adequate regard for 
the human element involved. And it is because I have studied this 
human element on the spot—toiling in the workshop, slaving at the 
machine, sweating in the forge, and dragging out its more or less 
miserable existence in the slum, with its chief recreation in the public- 
house—that I venture to disagree with so much that is publicly spoken 
and written on the labour problem, and make bold to put forward my 
suggestions. 


As means towards a solution of the labour problem in accordance 
with national welfare, I suggest— 


I. Cleaner and more healthy workshops. 
II. Better relationship between employers and workmen. 
III. An Eight-Hour working day. 

IV. A Five-Day working week. 

V. Absorption of the unemployed by— 

(a) Reducing the hours of the employed, as above ; 
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(b) Providing military training for unemployed young men ; 
and 
(c) Pensions for old men. 
VI. Model dwelling villages. 
VII. Cheap travelling facilities between the villages and the 
working establishments. 
VIII. A more rational system of education. 
IX. Pure food and drink. 
X. Women able to cook and willing to nurse. 


Despite all our boasted progress (much of it more imaginary than 
real) we are shockingly and shamefully neglecting to do what we 
might, with the means at our command, towards rearing a race of 
healthy and intelligent workers. The daily life of our average 
worker—in workshop conditions, in housing accommodation, in 
dietary, in education and recreation—leaves much to be desired from 
every standpoint of industrial efficiency and national welfare. All 
we hear concerning the physical—aye, and the mental and moral— 
degeneration of our people is not empty exaggeration. Whilst our 
cultured and leisured classes, and a section of the working-class, may 
be living better and longer lives than their forefathers did, we have 
among the poorer and more numerous section of the community an 
unhealthy growth going on. Our modern industrial system, with 
its lack of humane relationship between employer and employed, with 
its sub-division of labour tending to destroy craftsmanship, with its 
high-tensioned but monotonous work tending to brutalize, and with 
its frequent periods of unemployment tending to physical and moral 
deterioration, is responsible for a gradual but certain transformation 
of human beings into mere automatic machine-minders, debilitated 
alike in mind and body. With so many of our people wrongly 
educated, insufficiently nourished, badly housed, and intermittently 
employed—over-worked or under-worked—the wonder is that British 
industrial efficiency is so high, and British criminality so low! With 
so many of our people tolerably honest and moderately industrious 
whilst living under bad conditions, to what status of morality and 
efficiency as a nation might we rise if some of those bad conditions 
were converted into good conditions? It is not strictly honest to 
blame the poor entirely for their own wretchedness, for it is largely 
due to their surroundings ; and to remove, or improve, these evil 
surroundings is the clear duty of the higher and more fortunate ranks 
of society. 

Half the ills that afflict labour to the detriment of society—half 
the ills that constitute the labour problem—would speedily disappear 
if employers and employed understood one another better, or, in 
other words, if Capital and Labour worked in harmony for the 
commonweal. The two primary forces, not only in industrial 
production, but in national progress, are Capital and Labour, and 
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while these are unreconciled efficiency and prosperity are at a 
discount. To solve the workshop aspect of the labour problem I 
urge, as I have elsewhere suggested!, the formation of Workshop 
Committees, composed of the employers and their officials and the 
elected representatives of the workmen—these committees to meet 
regularly and discuss and report upon all matters affecting workshop 
management in general. 

The gulf between the employer and the man who uses the tools 

is too wide—employer and employed are strangers to each other . 
there is scarcely a shadow of respect or sympathy existing between 
the two; there is little recognition of the identity of interest, and 
consequently no mutual desire for, or united effort towards, efficiency. 
With Capital and Labour in separate and practically hostile camps 
—with the workman regarding his employer as a soulless money- 
grabber, and with the employer regarding his workman as merely 
an animalised machine—industrial progress is retarded. And for 
this lack of respect and want of co-operation the employers, as a 
class, are primarily to blame, because they take no real interest in the 
welfare—physical, intellectual, and social welfare—of the working- 
classes. ‘ 
Speaking generally and broadly, it is safe to say that our average 
employer spends far more of his time and talents dabbling in politics, 
hobnobbing with ‘‘smart society,’’ and endeavouring to get within 
the charmed circle of aristocracy, than in attending to the well-being 
of that labour which, as a professed ‘‘ captain of industry,’’ it is his 
duty to guard and foster. 

With the employer holding himself aloof from his workers— 
indifferent to their personal needs, and ignorant of their personal 
qualifications—there is no incentive to faithful service, no stimulus to 
ability, no impetus to energy, no propellant to skill. Let the 
employer and the workman meet together in free and unfettered 
discussion of all the matters that affect not only work and wages, 
trade and commerce, but social problems also, and a better under- 
standing will soon be brought about, mutual respect will be promoted, 
mutual confidence inspired, industrial peace assured, and national 
progress accelerated. I would like to see, in addition to workshop 
joint committees of employers and employed to settle the difficulties 
of workshop management, joint industrial district councils to deal 
with local trade, labour, housing, educational, and other questions 
affecting the material and social conditions of the people, and finally, 
A National Council of Industry, jointly composed of the repre- 
sentatives of Capital and Labour, to discuss, and to gather informa- 
tion and make recommendations upon, all labour and commercial 
questions. As it is, we nearly always find Capital and Labour 
opposed to each other—in the workshop, on the local governing body, 


1 “Cassier’s Magazine,” September, 1906. 
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and in Parliament. It would be better if the employer and the 
workman, or his representative, instead of only meeting in opposition 
on a wages dispute, or in the Council Chamber or Parliament, with 
the one desire to beat each other, were to meet regularly for mutual 
benefit, and work together for the common good. 

From the standpoint of efficiency one of the greatest evils in our 
industrial system is the policy of paying positions instead of persons. 
We place our workers in groups, or divisions, and pay a certain wage 
rate to this group, and another rate to that group, irrespective of the 
individual services rendered. This policy weakens, where it does not 
destroy, individual initiative, energy, and ability ; it is responsible 
for nearly all the slackness of effort and shirking of duty that our 
industrialism is afflicted with; it places a positive premium upon 
laziness ; it gives latitude to those loafers and inefficients who in too 
many of our large workshops retain employment at full wages through 
bribing their foremen; it is a curse alike upon capital and honest 
labour, and by discouraging the best workmen and placing a check 
upon rapid and economical production, it materially affects the larger 
problem of foreign competition to our detriment. This brings me, 
incidentally, to the question of Trade Unionism and Restriction of 
Output. 

It is contended that trade unionism, by fixing in certain industries 
minimum rates of wages—rates erroneously termed ‘‘standard’’ rates 
—prevents employers paying men according to merit, and thus 
establishes, or seeks to establish, a dead level of mediocrity in crafts- 
manship that retards progress. In the indictment against trade 
unionism this is the supreme count—that by insisting upon all the 
men in a trade being paid the same wages it prevents the rewarding 
of, and consequently the cultivation of, individual efficiency and effort. 
To this charge I give an absolute and uncompromising denial. It 
is very easy to test this question. Let us briefly examine it. 

In the first place, trade unions do not prevent employers paying 
extra wages to clever men ; and in the second place, if employers are 
so anxious to foster worth and skill in workmanship as is assumed 
by the critics of trade unionism, how comes it that those enjoying 
what is called ‘‘freedom of contract,’? unhampered by any consider- 
ation or influence of organised labour, do not, and have not long ago, 
established some ideal wage-paying methods in their particular works 
or industries? The indisputable fact is: the average employer, 
whether he employs ‘‘union’’ or ‘‘free’’ labour, takes no pains 
whatever to render himself cognizant of the individual qualifications 
of his workmen, and, therefore, he has neither the will to note, nor 
the ability to cultivate, nor the inclination to reward, individual merit. 

The employer—and this is the far too typical British employer— 
who goes through his works like an Oriental emperor, imagining 
himself a kind of demi-god—proud, overbearing, and disdainful— 
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never condescending to speak to his workmen, never seeking 
to ascertain their grievances, their needs, or their abilities 
—such an employer does less than nothing to encourage 
faithful service and efficiency in labour ; and to contend, as so many 
do contend, that trade unionism prevents employers doing that which 
they have never offered to do, is simply to argue outside the bounds 
of reason! Moreover, with the organisation and syndication of 
capital, the day of the individual employer is passing away ; but the 
duties of the huge capitalistic corporations which are growing up 
among us, and assuming the functions of employers (we still term 
them ‘‘employers’’ for convenience sake), are none the less apparent, 
and none the less real. These corporate employers should use their 
collective wisdom and power to promote the well-being of this prime 
force in industrial production—labour. 

It should be remembered that only a relatively small proportion 
of our workers are yet trade unionists. This means that the majority 
of our employers are, and always have been, at full liberty to treat 
with labour individually, and upon its merits ; yet there is no better 
feeling existing, there is no more rewarding of individual ability, there 
is no more cultivation of efficiency, and there is no more progress, in 
those industries which are untrammelled and unrestrained by this 
alleged evil influence of trade unionism than in those trades where 
organised labour’s voice is the loudest, and its power the strongest. 

This plea that employers, if left free from trade union tyranny, 
would reward merit and promote efficiency in labour will not stand 
the test of scrutiny. The argument is as preposterous as ridiculous. 
British agriculture, enjoying all the blessings of ‘‘free labour,’’ and 
with the paternal care of a splendid and almost omnipotent landed 
aristocracy thrown in, is in a condition of shocking and shameful 
stagnation, whilst British shipbuilding, blighted by the manifold 
tyrannies and restrictions of trade unions, stands supreme. It is no 
vain boast to say that British shipyard workers, in physique, in skill, 
in intelligence, and in manly independence, are second to none in 
this world—indeed, their work is unequalled. And our supremacy 
in shipbuilding, in engineering, and in the textile trades, is more 
largely due to trade unionism than most people would readily believe ; 
at anyrate, organised labour has not succeeded in destroying it. 

However, for good or for evil, organised labour, like organised 
Capital, is with us. The most skilful and thoughtful of our workers 
will stick to, and strengthen, their organisations ; and whether in 
principle we are in favour of, or against, these organisations, we 
should all be agreed to make the best of them. That is why I suggest 
joint committees of the representatives of organised capital and 
organised labour to discuss, and advise and report upon, all matters 
concerning the welfare of both parties. | Many questions could be 
settled, and many grievances remedied, by friendly co-operation— 
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labour problems could be solved more effectively, and with greater 
benefit to industry and to society, by voluntary efforts on the lines 
here indicated than by legislative interference. 

I wish now to deal briefly with the question of An Eight-Hour 
Working Day. 

An all-round reduction in the hours of labour I hold to be an 
urgently-needed reform from every standpoint of social, industrial, 
and economic welfare. It may be argued that our so-called nine-hour 
day is not too long for a healthy worker. But large numbers of our 
workers are not healthy—they are wizen-faced, narrow-chested, 
emaciated, and debilitated machine-tenders—and their hours in the 
service of industry, from the time they rise in the morning until they 
are home, washed, and their clothing changed in the evening, average 
about 13 or 14 per day. Now, whatever may have been necessary in 
the past, there is no logical, or moral, or economic reason or necessity 
to-day, with all our wonderful labour-saving appliances, for keeping 
large numbers of our workers imprisoned so long among dirt and 
heat, among unhealthy chemicals and noisy machinery, whilst at the 
same time we condemn many others to unemployment and its manifold 
miseries. Our ideal should be ‘‘work for all—overwork for none ;’’ 
and our present and practical consideration should be, not the number 
of hours we keep a man at his toil, but how to maintain him in a 
condition of physical fitness, and mental willingness, to perform good 
work in the minimum of time, and with the minimum of wasteage. 


With intelligent and well organised works management encour- 
aging productive effort, and with workers more vigorous through the 
enjoyment of better conditions in general, all our work could very 
well be done, except in special cases, without dragging men out of 
bed at the ridiculously early hour of 5 a.m. As it is, we treat our 
workers in such a thoughtless and slipshod manner that it is unrea- 
sonable to expect them to be any better, or more efficient, than they 
are. Daily they start work under the most absurd and unhealthy con- 
ditions—rising before they are properly rested, they often walk a mile 
or two at top speed, arrive at the shop nearly breathless, and then 
work between two and three hours among the vilest of smells, the 
most sickly of fumes, in intense heat and choking dust, before they 
breakfast. 

The recent rapid development of labour-saving machinery and 
mechanical appliances is alone amply sufficient to justify a material 
curtailment of working hours. Unless labour’s hours are reduced as 
machinery is further perfected, or the consuming capacity of the 
people is increased through higher wages, or greater purchasing 
power, so as to automatically absorb the increased output of this 
machinery, periods of depression and unemployment are bound to 
become more frequent and more acute. That the march of science 
and invention should be permitted, through want of industrial organ- 
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isation, to inflict hunger upon some, and ruin upon even a few, of our 
industrious poor is a sad blot on our civilization. 


In answer to the contention that a further reduction in our hours 
of labour would tend to handicap us in competition with our foreign 
rivals, it should be sufficient, without entering into any elaborate argu- 
ment, to point out that that country which is making the greatest 
industrial headway, the United States, is the one in which the work- 
ing-day is the shortest, and, incidentally it may be mentioned, the 
one in which wages are the highest. The indisputable fact is that 
long hours and cheap workers do not conduce to economic prosperity 
in any shape or form. To be physically fit we need time for rest ; to 
be mentally fit, time for thought. Without these conditions there 
can be little invention, little progress. And without workers enjoying 
good wages so that they may be good consumers, there cannot be 
good trade. With reduced hours of toil and less hardship and less 
poverty, would come more leisure, higher culture, greater efficiency ; 
and with increased leisure, culture, and efficiency would come more 
inventions and greater productive power, increased consuming capa- 
city and increased trade, commerce, and prosperity. 


By voluntary agreement between employers and workmen, I would 
cut down, as quickly as circumstances permitted, the working-day to 
eight hours, and the working week to five days. From practical 
experience, and with full knowledge of the cardinal points involved, 
I say deliberately that, in nine cases out of every ten, production 
would not be diminished by such a change. In some cases it would 
be increased. 

Unemployment.—But of the many aspects of our labour question 
—of all our great economic problems that await solution—that of our 
unemployed is probably the greatest. And let us note, before proceed- 
ing further, that our official unemployment returns by no means repre- 
sent the true state of affairs. These returns deal with few but the 
workers in the skilled labour market, and this is never anything near 
so crowded as the unskilled market. Whatever may be the percentage 
of trade unionists unemployed, it is safe to say that the percentage of 
general workers unemployed is quite three times as high. On any 
ordinary morning, at the gates of our large industrial establishments, 
for every skilled trade unionist seeking work there are twenty un- 
skilled and non-union men. And it is this more numerous, unorga- 
nised, and more helpless class of men that society, or the State, has 
got to deal with. The intelligent trade unionist, with his ‘‘unemployed 
benefit pay,’’ manages fairly well to look after himself. 


The first essential fact to recognise is that we have an unemployed 
problem, and one more real and serious than any bald statistics can 
demonstrate. Owing to the wonderful patience and long-suffering of 
most of our poor, the gravity of this problem is almost hidden from 
public view, notwithstanding the efforts of an agitator here and there. 
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The manner in which the genuine unemployed—the most worthy of 
the poor—hide their poverty, even from friends and neighbours, is at 
once heroic and pathetic. 


In the unemployed problem we are face to face with a real prob- 
lem, which needs real remedies. We must realise that intermittently 
employed workers, badly fed, condemned every now and again to 
indefinite periods of idleness, during which their muscles relax, their 
energy wanes, their vitality diminishes, and their respectability and 
manhood suffer to such an extent that they frequently degenerate into 
vagrants and paupers, and sometimes into irredeemable criminals— 
industrial inefficients and social wrecks—are detrimental to all the 
moral and material interests of society. And society would do well 
to set about this problem in earnest, with a ‘view to preventing unem- 
ployment, as far as possible, rather than in seeking doubtful remedies 
for the evils that spring from unemployment. But, failing this, it 
would be better to take the unemployed man in hand the first day he 
is out of work, and maintain his efficiency by feeding him, than to 
allow his strength to wither before finally relieving him as either a 
pauper or criminal. After giving a good deal of consideration to, I 
believe, every reasonable proposal for dealing with this question, I 
recommend 

Compulsory Insurance against Unemployment.—Nothing could be 
much more simple, or more effective for good, than to compel wage 
earners, except members of voluntary societies providing ‘‘ out-of- 
work benefit,’ to contribute to an unemployment fund, from which 
they could obtain, when out of work, at least sufficient to keep body 
and soul together without either begging or stealing. 


But there are practical ways of materially reducing our unem- 
ployed army. An all-round reduction in working hours, such as I 
have already suggested, would absorb some of the unemployed. I 
know that in most cases the workers would do as much work under 
the 4o hours a week system, which I propose as the standard, as they 
now do in 50 or 60 hours, and those cases would not directly affect 
unemployment ; but there are some occupations, such as railway 
work, in which 50 or 60 hours’ duty could not be crowded into 40 
hours, and there more hands would have to be employed. Besides 
reduced hours there are other remedies which could be adopted, if we 
were in earnest. 

If we gave to each aged worker a pension (this is not beyond our 
resources) ; and if, as | suggested through the columns of ‘‘ The 
Times’’ two years ago, we offered military training, with rations, or 
small daily payment, to every young man who would receive it in his 
spare time, or while unemployed, without banishing him from civil 
liberties for a term of years (this, by the way, would help to solve the 
national defence problem) ; and if, in addition to these means, we 
persuaded Parliament to spend a little more of its energy in protecting 
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and fostering home industry, and a little less in harassing and bur- 
dening it, our unemployed question would cease to be so serious ; 
whilst insurance would meet most of the difficulties in whatever hap- 
pened to be left of the problem. 

But in addition to the many industrial, or workshop, aspects of 
our labour problem, there remain the questions of housing and educat- 
ing our workers, 

Housing.—In the matter of housing we have a huge problem to 
tackle, and one that will take many years to effectually solve. My 
ideal solution of the problem is in constructing model dwelling villages 
in the most healthy available districts, generally a good number of 
miles away from the industrial establishments, and giving the workers 
the most rapid and cheap means of travelling possible to enable them 
to get to and from their work. Indeed, as a means of extirpating our 
vile city slums, and in order that our workers might live and bring 
up their children in better and more healthy surroundings, I would 
grant them rail and car travel absolutely free! There is no valid rea- 
son why our workers should live so near their work, and rear their 
children—our future men and women—in the demoralising, debasing, 
and debilitating atmosphere of slumdom, in crowded tenemertz where 
all the laws of refinement and moral decency are violated, and in 
unwholesome courts and alleys where vice and roguery and rascality 
are intensively cultivated. Short hours of labour and cheap travel 
would do more—and will do more, for we are gradually moving in 
those directions—towards solving the housing problem, and the phy- 
sical degeneration problem, than any other means yet suggested. 


As for the question of free riding, it is not quite impracticable. 
The principle of free travel has at any rate been conceded. At one 
time—and not so long ago either—the highways, roads and bridges, 
were private property, and toll had to be paid for the privilege of 
walking. To-day we have free walking greatly to our convenience. 
Now, if our great grandfathers had the wisdom to abolish the turn- 
pike gate and the toll-collector, why should we lack the courage to 
abolish the booking-clerk and ticket examiner? Surely, if free walk- 
ing was essential in the nineteenth century, free riding is at least 
desirable, if not necessary, in the twentieth ! 


Education.—I now come to the question of educating the children 
—the future workers. Our system of education, so far as the train- 
ing of children for useful and intelligent members of an industrial 
community is concerned, is, in my opinion, a costly and extraordinary 
failure. Whilst an excessive measure of mere ‘‘schooling’’ is inflicted 
upon our children, education, in the true sense of the word, is con- 
spicuous by its absence. The children—at any rate, the working- 
class children—are wrongly instructed. Pushed through half-a-dozen 
“‘standards,’’ their tender minds cruelly crammed with much that is 
easily forgotten, and that would prove of little use even if remem- 
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bered, they enter industry and the struggles of life with scarcely an 
atom of knowledge concerning the subjects of every-day interest and 
utility. This mechanical ‘‘schooling’’ system does little to fit boys 
for useful industry, and less to fit girls for domestic duties—it throws 
boys upon the labour market ignorant, vulgar, and frivolous ; and 
it turns out girls with but a shadow of knowledge of real matter-of- 
fact household economics, knowing little of the virtues and proper- 
ties of the commonest articles of food, and less of such plain practical 
cooking and domestic management as a workman’s wage will afford 
—mere giggling ninnies with a capacity for little beyond frivolity and 
trashy literature! Instead of overloading delicate brains with so 
much useless knowledge of abstract subjects, teach them how to lead 
healthy and useful lives. A great deal of the time spent in classrooms 
could be better occupied learning the lessons of Nature outside. 

Whilst dealing with this question of education I wish to enter my 
protest against the demand of the Labour party for an increase in the 
‘‘school age.’’ I contend that most children have no aptitude for any 
education, or rather ‘‘schooling,’’ beyond that of being able to merely 
read and write ; and whilst I agree that any child with the desire, or 
aptitude, for higher education should have every facility for such 
education, regardless of its parents’ circumstances, yet I hold that 
the general ‘‘school age’’ is already too high, and that the system 
of keeping all children at school for the same length of time, regard- 
less of their mental faculties, measuring out instruction on the yard- 
stick principle, cramming the weak-minded along with the strong, 
treating all different natures and dispositions alike—I say that such 
a system is positively cruel to the child and unnecessarily costly to the 
State. 

In bringing this article to a conclusion, I am conscious of having 
treated some of the points raised inadequately. I plead lack of space ; 
but trust that I have at least succeeded in pointing out one or two 
of the root-causes of some of the industrial and social ills which con- 
stitute our labour problem, and in indicating some possible and 
practical means of improving the conditions of labour. 






T. Goon. 



































SOCIALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


For the first time probably since Simon de Montfort summoned the 
Knights of the shire and trusty burgesses, we have at Westminster 
a Parliament which believes its primary duty to be social reform. 
Already land legislation and the feeding of school children look like 
ousting Imperial questions, and unless trouble arises over the 
unfortunate state of matters in the Transvaal, the next two or three 
sessions promise to be among the most memorable in our history. 
If a majority running into hundreds, and the enthusiastic temper of 
the Radical and Labour Groups prove to be impotent, then Parliament 
may return once more to its debates about the Soudan or the Bagdad 
railway, and ci-devant social reformer may take to entomology, as 
being a more useful occupation. 

But already the bogey of Socialism is being raised, and as this 
may do much to prejudice discussion at the outset, it is of the utmost 
importance at this stage to clear up the confusion of thought that 
prevails so widely on the question, and to deprecate the hasty 
dismissal of a project by the mere application of the vague epithet 
** Socialistic.’’ What is wanted is the careful consideration of each 
proposal on its own merits, apart from all labels and catchwords, and 
without regard to abstract theories belonging to a stage which 
political science has not yet attained. As the terms ‘‘social reform’’ 
and ‘‘Socialism’’ are in themselves loose and indefinite, the deter- 
mination of the boundary line between them is of necessity still more 
indefinite ; so much so that the mere use of the terms tends to 
plunge into mist and obscurity problems that are already sufficiently 
perplexing. 

Though we do not know precisely what Socialism is, we know in 
many respects what it is not. Though Socialists may find it difficult 
to produce a definite and practical plan, they can point readily to the 
undesirable features in our present order of things. Their doctrine 
is primarily a protest against a state of affairs in which the forces of 
individual competition are allowed to work themselves out, heedless 
of the unequal chances of the competitors, and without seeking to 
mitigate the severity of the pressure on the unsuccessful. In this 
protest the Socialists voice the feeling of the entire community. 
Difference of opinion arises only when we consider the methods of 
interference. Socialism proposes to abolish competition, and to 
substitute for it a system of ‘‘collective production.’’ But the great 
majority of thinkers, while fully alive to the evils of unrestricted 
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competition, seek to remedy these evils without essaying the rather 
hopeless task of getting rid of competition itself. And, further, it 
may be asked whether competition in general can be regarded as 
essentially an evil. Many years ago Toynbee pointed out the 
difference between competition in production, in which each strives 
to surpass his rival in the quality and quantity of his output; and 
competition in distribution, where the total to be divided is already 
fixed, and each individual can increase his share only at the expense 
of a rival. Most people will admit that in the former the good 
elements predominate, and that it is mainly in the latter that evils 
arise. These evils are for the most part due to the unequal situation 
of the competing individuals, and it is to be observed, moreover, that 
they are cumulative ; for the offspring of the unsuccessful start at 
a still greater disadvantage, and the chances are rendered more 
unfavourable for the weaker competitors. The appalling gulf that 
separates the richest class from the poorest represents the result of 
this process working through generations. 


The inequalities of the individuals arise mainly in two ways, and 
may accordingly be distinguished as social or natural. Firstly, they 
may be due to the inability of parents through poverty or other causes. 
to provide a fair start for their children, or to culpable neglect on 
the part of the former to do even what lies in their power. Whether 
a boy learns a trade by which he may earn a comfortable living, or 
is turned out to find an uncertain pittance in some unskilled occupation 
which is already overstocked, depends upon the means or the 
character of his parents ; and only exceptional industry and ability 
can overcome the initial disadvantages of a bad start. A good 
education or the possession of capital may enable a man gifted with 
very moderate capacities to earn a handsome income; while, on the 
other hand, a man of much natural ability may remain a dock labourer 
to the end of his days simply from the lack of training in his youth. 
Secondly, these inequalities may be due to bodily or mental defects, 
which vary in degree, but are in any case incapable of being removed. 

The State may do much to minimise social inequalities ; for 
example, by free education through all stages, by the maintenance of 
orphans, by prohibiting child labour, etc. Natural inequalities are 
in extreme cases provided for by hospitals and asylums, while the 
Poor-Law, clumsy and imperfect as it is, offers a last refuge to those 
who from any cause are found incapable of holding their own under 
the competitive system. It is futile to ask whether such measures 
are Socialistic ; for the answer depends wholly on the meaning which 
each attaches totheterm. At the same time there is the clearest dis- 
tinction between social organisation on these lines and a system under 
which competition is replaced by the ‘‘nationalisation of the means 
of production, distribution and exchange.”’ It has been pointed out 
with great truth that the Poor-Law really acts as a safety-valve under 
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which competitive forces may work at full pressure. For the 
growth of humanitarian sentiment would refuse to sanction actual 
extermination of the successful competitors, and imposes on the more 
successful the duty of guaranteeing the vanquished against the 
extreme penalty of failure; just as the same sentiment would no 
doubt cause a widespread revolt against war, were it not for the 
gradual mitigation of the worst horrors, such as the indiscriminate 
massacre and pillage which were at one time regarded as the natural 
consequences of defeat. 

It is possible, then, to regard social legislation on the lines just 
mentioned as a safeguard against the more extreme form of collec- 
tivist Socialism, inasmuch as it enables us to retain the competitive 
organisation of society, while excluding those features which are by 
common consent regarded as dangerous, or revolting, such as the’ 
actual extermination of the unsuccessful. There was a time when 
the tendency of political thought was to consider as the proper 
function of the State the keeping of a clear ring, in which the 
individuals fought their combat @ outrance. Physical violence and 
fraud were to be barred, and the unsuccessful secured against actual 
starvation, but in other respects the limits were to be of the widest. 
This, it was insisted, was the only safe line for social progress, and 
though the Wage-Fund Theory of the Ricardian economists seems 
by no means of a cheerful nature, Bastiat preached of the ‘‘economic’’ 
harmonies,’’ those beneficent but mysterious laws by which economic 
evils righted themselves if left along for long enough. These ideas 
seem almost to have realised themselves in the early part of last 
century. Whether young children were to be worked in factories 
for twelve or fourteen hours was to be left to the interest or inclination 
of the parties concerned. The sea-worthiness of ships was to be 
left to the self-interest of the ship-owner, provided the sailors also 
were left perfectly free to judge for themselves and to contract 
accordingly. We have long outgrown this view, but generations 
hence it may seem just as unfair to leave it to the choice of the 
parent whether a child is to have a fair start in life, or to be turned 
out to earn his living as an errand boy. 

Again, though declining to treat competition as an evil in itself, we 
may decide that for shopkeekers to compete with one another by 
keeping their shop open as late as possible is an abuse, and may 
remedy this by a Shop Hours Act. This is an instance where 
voluntary agreement is apt to be frustrated by the cupidity of a few 
individuals, and in the interest of the whole community, as well as of 
that particular class, it may be deemed abvisable to restrict competition 
in this direction. Advocates of individual liberty who think it 
sufficient to dismiss such projects with the epithet ‘‘paternal’’ or 
*‘grandmotherly”’ legislation, base their objection on two assump- 
tions, one of which springs from a conception of social progress that 
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we are slowly outgrowing ; while the other is one of these generalis- 
ations which, though true of certain times and places, can by no 
means be regarded as axioms. The first of these assumptions is 
that individuals in striving each for his own good tend, without 
knowing it, and without intending it, to produce the greatest good 
for the whole community, and that interference on the part of the 
State, other than keeping order, enforcing contracts, etc., is either 
ineffective or mischievous. This belief was fostered by the breaking 
up of the older social institutions, and the consequent development 
of individual freedom in almost every department of life. However, 
the trend of present-day thought is to regard this as merely a period 
of transition to a new and higher order of social organisation, in 
which individual freedom must be curtailed in certain directions in 
order to allow a still greater and more effectual freedom in other 
directions. It can hardly be denied that to-day the factory hand, 
hedged round as she is by the formidable code of Factory Legislation, 
enjoys a more real freedom than she did in the early part of last 
century, when she was free to work an unlimited number of hours a 
day under the most unwholesome conditions. 


The other assumption referred to is that state or municipal 
management is always inefficient and wasteful. This feeling of 
distrust has in the past been abundantly justified, and probably acts 
to-day as one of the strongest obstacles to the progress of Socialistic 
propaganda; but in recent times we have had instances to the 
contrary, and, no doubt, with more rigorous methods of selecting 
officials, and the ever-widening class from which they may be 
selected, such instances may be expected to multiply. A brief 
examination of the way in which public functionaries got their 
appointments less than a century ago would do much to explain how 
state management was so far from being a success. 

By thus equalising as far as possible the initial advantages of 
individuals, and raising the plane of competition by barring those 
forms that entail suffering or waste, we render possible a wider and 
more effective competition than would otherwise exist. At present 
the competition is wholly within comparatively narrow groups. We 
do not think of the crossing-sweeper as competing with the company 
director ; though each of these competes with his fellows. A certain 
levelling-up is bound to make the competition effective over an ever 
wider field, and to increase the balance of advantages. Here, then, 
is one broad distinction between efforts towards social amelioration 
which aim at equalising the conditions of competition, and those which 
aim at its elimination. 

Socialists, by their insistence on the vague formule of ‘‘nationalis- 
ation of the means of production, distribution and exchange,’’ ‘‘the 
right to work,”’ ‘‘the living wage,”’ etc., have done much to retard 
the progress of social reform. But there is no reason why suggested 
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state action in dealing with what are admittedly grave social evils, 
should call up extravagant nightmares of spoliation, where the rich 
are periodically plundered like honey-bees, and an equal division 
made ; where the most worthless classes of the people fare luxuriously 
at the public expense, while the sober and industrious are crushed by 
the weight of taxation. No Socialist, however extreme, aims at 
such a state of affairs, or yearns for it in the least. To conjure up 
such an extravagant picture, to call it ‘‘Socialism,’’ and then proceed 
to demolish it is not serious agument. And even the objection most 
frequently urged against this scheme of fair division of wealth (which 
no one seriously proposes) is groundless. It is said that though an 
equal distribution were made of all wealth, the same extremes of 
poverty and riches would inevitably reassert themselves. This might 
be if the present inequalities were the result merely of economic forces: 
that are at work to-day, but this is a supposition that every student 
of history knows to be false. 


Most civilised nations have passed through a stage in which a 
large section of the people have been held in a more a less servile 
condition, the fruits of their labour being enjoyed by a narrow and 
privileged class. This stage of ‘*subjugation’’ is regarded by many 
sociologists as inevitable, and even salutary ; for it was needed to 
break in to habits of order, discipline and industry people who would 
not otherwise have outgrown the lawlessness and improvidence of the 
savage. Though in England these servile conditions were mitigated 
at an early period, yet their effect can be traced in the economic 
history of the country through the centuries that followed, and they 
have undoubtedly left their mark in the wide extremes of poverty and 
wealth that exist to-day. To this class legislation (inevitable as it 
may be), which, in the form of the Statute of Labourers and other 
acts, lasted till the eighteenth century, we must add the crushing 
burden of the French Wars, coming at the close of the period of 
social disintegration termed the Industrial Revolution, and also the 
incalculable mischief of the old Poor-Law. When the effect of these: 
is taken into account, it is possible to calculate how far the present 
evils are to be ascribed to social conditions handed down from previous: 
generations, and we are then less likely to regard inequality of wealth 
as the direct result of individual merit or demerit. We have also 
concrete instances of this in the case of the French Revolution, which 
brought about a wide distribution of the great estates of the nobles. 
and clergy ; and also in the introduction of the Code Napoléon into: 
Western Germany, where feudal conditions had previously pre- 
vailed. The effect of this distribution has never been lost, and 
in these countries to-day it seems impossible for the former extreme- 
of poverty to repeat itself. 


Though this objection, therefore, cannot fairly be urged against 
theoretical Socialism, yet in practice Socialists are too apt to advocate 
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or to administer schemes without taking precautions against their 
being exploited by the worthless and undeserving classes of the 
population. They have failed to realise sufficiently that the 
undeserving poor are the worst enemies of the deserving poor, and by 
making themselves the champions of both alike, they have roused 
opposition in quarters where they might have expected aid and 
sympathy. This is a point one may emphasise while still recognising 
that even in the case of the undeserving poor their vices are largely 
the product of unfair social conditions, and life-long environment. 
Tout connaitre c’est tout pardonner. But the interests of future 
generatious, as well as of existing society as a whole must be para- 
mount, and these demand that all schemes of social amelioration 
should aim at making it difficult or impossible for the idle and vicious 
classes to live the lives of parasites, infecting each younger generation 
with the old evils, and frustrating all efforts for permanent improve- 
ment. 

People who dread Socialism would probably look with less hostile 
eyes on social legislation, were it not for the heavy burden that all such 
schemes entail. The middle classes, who have little to gain by 
social experiments, fear an addition to the already oppressive taxation, 
and they certainly have a right to demand a careful scrutiny of all 
plans by which they cannot benefit, and may lose much. A large 
part of the cost, however, is to be regarded as a redistribution of 
expenditure rather than wholly new outlay. If we reckon the 
enormous sums expended under the present Poor-Law, the cost of 
gaols, asylums, hospitals, state schools, and add to this the millions 
contributed to charities, which do not enter into any statistics, we 
begin to realise that almost everything which it is proposed to do 
through the State is at present attempted in one way or another by 
different agencies, the multiplicity of which entails incalculable waste 
and precludes all chance of efficiency. It is not too much to hope 
that a comprehensive social scheme administered through the State, 
in place of the present chaotic and ill-considered attempts on other 
lines, might not only effect a saving to the community, but would be 
more likely to accomplish the end in view. To a large extent the 
projected State action would only supplant agencies already in 
operation, but would work under more promising auspices. Not 
only may it prove more economical to maintain a child for a few 
years until he learns a trade and becomes an efficient citizen, than 
to keep him during the later period of his life in gaols, workhouses, 
and labour-colonies ; but the former method achieves the end in view, 
namely, the elimination of poverty, while the latter perpetuates and 
stereotypes it. The interests of true economy demand a co-ordination 
of social agencies, such as the State alone can undertake, and legis- 
lation and work on those lines are likely to prove the most effective 
barrier to Socialistic agitation. 

W. M. LicutTsopy. 





NOTES ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE MODERN BOY. 


In the realms of art and literature the artist’s work is merely to create, 
the critic’s just to interpret in a new light the artist’s creation. Hack 
work in either of these subjects is rightly depreciated, conformity to 
any one type is rightly condemned ; we naturally expect constructive 
work from a creator, and we should surely demand something more 
than superficial commentary from a critic. And yet, whilst in 
matters of art we are gradually allowing more room for individual 
development, and by degrees are breaking down cramping conven- 
tions, in the matter of the training of the young we are compressing 
the individual on all sides, and forcing him into a cast-iron mould 
of preconceived type. True, at the present time there is much 
clamour in the educational world, a vast host of reformers are rushing 
about waving all sorts of pet theories in our faces, but they can do 
little except make a great din; those who are responsible for the 
continuance of the present system deliberately turn a deaf ear to 
any suggestions calculated to undermine present conditions. They 
will have none of the new theories unless they have been permeated 
and transformed by the old leaven. What, in a word, is this old 
leaven? To some of us it seems to be this:—‘‘Make all boys 
muscular, muscle-loving marksmen, for our national prestige demands 
it.’’ The benefits arising from a blind obedience to this theory are 
grossly exaggerated : the dangers consequent on such rigid uniformity 
are discreetly disregarded. The vigorous feet of the advocates of 
compulsory athletics have kicked up a dense cloud of dust which 
obscures the true goal. For some extraordinary reason these people 
are incapable of seeing how they are destroying initiative and 
individualism by their insistence on compulsory athletics for all boys. 
It seems useless to attempt to argue with them. The frivolities of 
fashion in matters of dress can, as a rule, claim only a small propor- 
tion (and that comparatively brainless) of human beings, but fashion’s 
commands on athletic questions can claim a very large number of 
Slaves certainly not lacking in ordinary intelligence. That uncouth 
monster of organised ignorance called public opinion has decreed 
that regular indulgence in athletic sport is the sole road to health and 
national prosperity, and so the English people have made athletics 
an essential—if not the one essential—part of a lad’s education. There 
is no evading the fact that physical culture is a main factor in the 
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curriculum of our schools. |Now-a-days, a boy is plunged at an 
early age into the vortex of athleticism. He may be a lad with the 
now common hereditary predisposition for violent exercise, and, in 
that case, he is only being dropped into his right place. True, his 
mental horizon may become permanently contracted, but in so far 
as he is a suitable seed in suitable soil he may blossom famously, and 
—always within certain limits—may bear fruit. But, alas, the fruit 
in the orchard typifying our public school is generally of one kind! 
On the other hand, the boy may be of that exotic, highly-strung 
temperament for which our public school system is plainly unfitted, 
and then indeed may be seen the curious discordant blend caused by 
the impact of unequal hostile elements. Perhaps if a lad of this type 
have a strong character (and an exotic bloom is not necessarily a 
weakling), he may survive his temporary psychic mutilation, but far 
too often the resulting blend is very unsatisfactory, for we get a sort 
of hybrid creature who (to please public taste) feels it his bounden 
duty to suppress his innate instincts at all costs, and to pose uniformly 
before his acquaintances as a lover of athletics. He is a creature 
becoming painfully familiar to us—a gaping fool, ever babbling of 
bats and balls, always hotly eager to diffuse his wide knowledge of 
the athletic world, grotesquely unable to talk or to think about any 
other subject: in a word, a dreary example of the intellectual ruin 
sometimes worked by excessive devotion to so-called physical culture. 
He is perhaps the most obvious development of prevalent scholastic 
training. Surely a system which produces such poor specimens of 
humanity must contain serious flaws somewhere? And I should be 
inclined to suggest that the chief flaw was the incessant and undue 
influence—that is conscious influence—brought to bear on our boys 
during their school life. | Does not unlimited external influence help 
to make a boy’s evolution an artificial rather than a natural develop- 
ment? Can it be said that our public school process really gives 
every boy an equal chance of fashioning the gold that may lie hid in 
him? Of course, one can hear the sarcastic (and often baseless) 
references to the average boy’s penchant for mischief if he be left 
any opportunity for initiative, but that is a matter for discipline, and 
should be entirely independent of influence pure and simple. Of 
course, there must be a properly regulated system of discipline in each 
school, but why should the personal influence—uni-centred and very 
aggressive for the most part—of the assistant masters be ever kept 
showering over all the boys? Fresh from the tradition-bound con- 
ventions and athletic cults of either of our great universities, the 
assistant master is inevitably full of all the doctrines associated with 
the latter part of the maxim mens sana in corpore sano, and he is 
sure to drench all and sundry with his overflowing keenness for 
accepted methods of physical culture. And even if he see the draw- 
backs of modern methods his position will prevent him from admitting 
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them. Naturally, in such an atmosphere, there is little if any variety 
of thought, and active individualism is utterly wanting.  ‘“‘ Like 
master, like boy.’? Ninety per cent. of our school boys are being 
educated to present a flawless smoothness of mental surface; very 
soon, they will show an equally monotonous sameness of physical 
build. | Now what is the outcome of all this undue constraint on a 
lad’s character? There is reason to suppose that its effect is one of 
compression on the mind; as regards its result on the disposition, 
it is necessary to speak with caution. It is, perhaps, impossible 
accurately to sum up the average characteristics of the average 
product of our athletic school system, but, broadly speaking, such a 
boy may be described as an incarnate hurricane ; for his existence is 
a continuous banging about, he is naturally impatient with every 
thing out of keeping with his own robust being, is intolerant of 
anything purely literary or artistic, treats with contempt (thanks to 
the precept and example of his directors) all ‘‘non-sportsmen,’’ and, 
when he has reached sixth form status, confines his literary studies 
(out of school hours) to certain gaudy weeklies and one or two 
‘‘muscular’’ monthlies. He has a fluent command of language which 
is not English, is apt to be rough in manner, and is by no means free 
from what the moralists call viciousness. On the other hand he is 
not without some good qualities—notably a certain bluff straight- 
forwardness arising in part from his steady obedience to the sporting 
maxim of ‘‘fair play,’’ and in part from his usual want of mental 
depth ; he shows (in his quieter moments) a patronising consideration 
for his weaker brethren, and now and then there peep out traits of 
character which tell us that, given a happier training, he might not 
have made his life incessantly rotate round a centre of muscle 
unaffected by other and worthier centres. Here and there, however, 
exist remarkable exceptions—loving, lovable, delightful boys, whose 
physical strength only accentuates their own inherent charm, who 
seem to combine the fascination and physique of the mythical Apollo. 
If only our athletic system could create more of this type it might 
more reasonably be defended, but alas, its prevailing creations are 
brutally animal and drearily muscular, with a future far from promis- 
ing. In fact, there is every sign that many of our boys are 
degenerating into an unintelligent animalism. Another thing— 
equally the result of excessive biassed influence—is the singularly one- 
sided direction of a modern lad’s powers of observation. - Where, 
pray, are those comprehensive searching questions coming from the 
ever restless brain of the boy so belauded by our ancestors? How 
many of our youthful Hercules are there who would be self-induced 
to ask why leaves fall in autumn, or why the sea is salt, or where 
the badger is still to be found, when their whole mental machinery 
has no time for anything but the usual round of cricket and catapults, 
football and fighting, Cesar and Cicero? When the average master 
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spends much time in prating fluently about muscular exercises, in 
browbeating (amid the encouraged applause of the other boys) those 
unhappy youths whose natural instincts or physical organisation make 
them ‘‘shirk’’ games, in helping, by his unswerving fidelity to the 
athletic system, to strengthen that massive structure of uniformity 
now so conspicuous in our boys’ schools, can we be surprised that 
our school-boys are little more than embodied quotations without 
intelligent interest in aught beyond the playground? Theoretically, 
I believe, the purpose of an up-to-date education is to teach a boy 
how to think ; practically it only teaches him what to think. We 
should really be thankful for those ‘‘abnormal’’ exceptions whose 
natures our arrogant system has been unable wholly to transform. 


Keeping, however, to the every-day specimens, one can point out 
further bad results of current educational methods. For example, 
boys are now-a-days taught to be too patriotic. The doctrine that 
ours is the finest country in the world is doubtless very soothing and 
very cohesive in its effect upon us, but it contains or covers the germ 
of a hideous selfishness, and is therefore unfit for tender plastic minds. 
Schoolmasters would do much better if they occasionally laid stress on 
the important advantages arising from a careful study of the work and 
nature of other nations, instead of pandering indirectly to the con- 
ceited belief in what is at best a very vulgar assumption indeed. How 
much selfishness has been and is grafted into a lad’s character by our 
familiarising him with this idea masquerading as it does in a hundred 
and one varying forms! 

The modern boy is kept grossly ignorant of facts with which he 
ought at anyrate to have some acquaintance. He is, for instance, 
taught Old Testament history as though the ancient theory of verbal 
inspiration were still accepted by competent critics of the Bible, he 
is often brought up without any preliminary preparation for the rude 
shocks only too surely awaiting his faith later on in the shape of 
probable disillusionment and shattering of religious belief, when a 
little judicious information poured in at a comparatively early age 
would effectually pave the way to a state of mind more or less fitted 
to appreciate or to withstand subsequent difficulties or problems. 
How much of the doubt, mental worry, and resultant irreligion of the 
under-graduate might be avoided by less cowardice and more common 
sense in the religious instruction of the boy! And the term cowardice 
may surely be applied to that policy of waiting—stagnation one might 
call it—advocated by some, on the grounds that the average boy is 
hardly capable of understanding the subtleties of allegorical inter- 
pretation and various readings ; but if a boy of twelve cannot under- 
stand that human records must contain human mistakes, or that 
Biblical stories are frequently fables with a moral lesson peculiarly 
applicable to the Israelites, well, there is probably something amiss 
with that boy’s intelligence or with his teacher’s methods. _ There is, 
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of course, no need to cram a lad’s mind with many of the rather 
revolutionary facts of the higher critics; it is only necessary 
judiciously to sprinkle the mental soil at well-regulated intervals with 
drops of the proper fertiliser. To some, insistence on this point may 
seem rather exaggerated, but when a large section of the British 
public demands a religious basis for all education, it is perhaps well 
for some of us to ask with equal stress that such a basis should not 
itself be a mass of misinformation or deliberately preserved ignorance. 
Let our boys only have as much of the truth as they can bear, but at 
all costs let them have no fiction in guise of fact! Moreover, let the 
rising generation learn to disentangle religion and emotion ; let it 
realise that sound scientific religion should be entirely free from 
emotion. Half the mental misery of to-day is caused by the inextric- 
able confusing of morality with religion. Religion should be the 
expression of man’s debt to God ; morality should be the expression 
of man’s debt to man. In the first case we are on a wholly spiritual 
plane, endeavouring by the aid of mind and intellect alone to ‘‘catch 
hands with God ;’’ in the latter case, we are on a wholly material 
plane, seeking to adjust our emotions (always at bottom dependent 
on physical temperament) to a right conception of the commonweal 
—hygienic or otherwise—of humanity. And on this subject of morals 
one is tempted to add that the sooner we get rid of the unhealthy— 
though well-meaning—concealment with which it is customary to 
surround sexual questions, and the sooner we boldly tackle the experi- 
ment—often suggested—of educating the young in a matter of para- 
mount importance, the better will it be for the future welfare of our 
descendants. At anyrate, boys and girls could never be exposed to 
greater dangers than they are now in their blind groping on the 
edge of the sexual precipice. In a state of primitive existence, the 
individual solution of matters sexual might well be left to natural 
instinct ; in a state of highly artificial civilisation that is utterly 
impossible. We have got too much preaching, too much prudery, 
too much stammering incoherence on the part of would-be advisers 
of the young ; what we want is a method of sexual training that 
shall be at once natural, consistent, and entirely free from mystery. 
Let us dismiss for ever the numerous horrible inconsistences and 
injustices which have all originated from the obsolete Mosaic code of 
morals. 


Another drawback of the present educational curriculum is the 
exclusive importance given to classical studies—thus our boys are 
compelled from the outset to take a disproportionate view of different 
subjects of learning. No one, I think, will seriously dispute the 
existence of a strongly depreciatory attitude on the part of the 
classical side towards the modern side of a public school. Science, 
nature-study, and modern languages are vaguely consigned to a plane 
rather below the very gentlemanly plane so long associated with the 
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exclusive study of Latin and Greek. As a matter of fact, there is, 
perhaps, only one sound reason for the enormous attention still given 
to classics, and that is because the majority of our competitive examin- 
ations continue to require Latin or Greek among their compulsory 
subjects. Naturally, as long as there is this commercial aspect to 
the question, schoolmasters must perforce teach their pupils more 
particularly those things which are later to help them to earn a living. 
The day will no doubt come when examinations will be regulated by 
broader principles, when the more purely intellectual examinations 
will embrace a wide selection of subjects with a minimum of choice 
compulsory in number, but not in nature, when the more particularly 
commercial examinations will be confined to the necessary practical 
subjects, and then indeed we may have school studies more attuned to 
individual merit than to the claims of various arrogant examinations. 
As things are now, some of us would be glad to hear less of that 
prejudiced, persistent argument which insists on a classical education 
as the best if not the only basis of true intellectual refinement ; surely 
any subject which excites a boy’s interest, widens his horizon, causes 
the bud of his mind to flower and to shed its fragrance on all around, 
is a satisfactory basis of culture, and I for one think that in this 
respect the lessons to be learnt from science, nature, and art are, on 
the whole, superior to the most intelligent methods of imbibing those 
ancient languages which have so long been at once the training 
ground and the torture of our English boys’ mental faculties. May 
future reformers of our many educational blunders find themselves 
freer than we to create a system based on individual trend, rather 
than on a forced collective uniformity, whether mental or athletic ; 
may they treat the school not as a mould, but as a stimulating bath, 
where each intrinsic quality will be tended and developed to the 
utmost! It is fashionable just now to condemn specialising ; but 
after all is it not far better to have a heterogeneous collection of 
skilled specialists rather than a great army of mediocre Jacks-of-all- 
branches of knowledge? Persons of all-round, exceptional ability are 
and always will be in a decided minority, therefore the schools should 
cater in the main for the ordinary individual, who has but few strings 
to his bow. The genius, of course, may well be left to look after 
himself ; no amount of outside interference can prevent his scaling 
the heights to which his own natural gifts bid him. 


It seems to me that the root errors in our present educational 
system, looked at fairly and squarely, are the blind—wilfully blind— 
assumption of an equality of tastes amongst boys, and the conse- 
quent treatment of all boys not as they really are, but as they are 
thought or desired to be. There is such a desperate dread of cranky, 
weak, abnormal, ‘‘effeminate ’’ types of boy—types which are to be 
choked out by a rigid, mechanical pressure into the desired shape— 
that we have come to consider much in the nature of individual 
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assertion as a positive danger to the community. Until there is a 
radical re-adjustment, if not, actual alteration, of ideas on the worth 
or nature of classics, athletics, religion, and morality, we must not 
expect any reforms from those whose duty is to watch over the 
development of our boys and girls. We have no right to exalt 
classical knowledge to a position far above other means of intellectual 
grace ; we have no right to force athletics on natures utterly unsuited 
to them; we have we right to implant in tender minds the mis- 
chievous seeds of an unnatural religion or a still more unnatural code 
of morals. But we have yet to learn all this. Happily, the means ot 
learning are at hand. Last century has been called the century of 
Biology ; there are signs that this is to be the century of Psychology ; 
and only in the fuller knowledge of the wondrous laws that underlie 
what we call human nature can we hope to formulate a system of 
education that shall be absolutely just. Then, indeed, there will be 
no more of the silent tragedies that must be so common now in our 
schools, when the misunderstood and the misjudged boys spend often 
a time of dumb agony ; but there will be an ever-increasing sympathy 
for all the many-hued flowers planted by that intricate mother of us 
all—by that elusive, ever-changing spirit called human nature. Best 
of all, there will be no monotony, but wealth of type, wealth of love, 
and an unimpeded progress up to God. 


WiItFrip M. LEADMAN. 








HANNAH MORE. 


Just over seventy-eight years ago there passed away at Clifton, near 
Bristol, an authoress and social reformer, who, if perhaps, rarely 
read now-a-days, enjoyed in her own time no small fame in the 
literary world, and was the friend and confidant of many distinguished 
people. Indeed, in her own generation Hannah More, to quote Mrs. 
Oliphant, living in the County of Somersetshire, surrounded by her 
admiring sisters, was the ornament and pride of the neighbouring 
country, whom all the fine personages came to worship. 

Hannah More was the fourth of five daughters who were born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Jacob More. Hannah's birth took place at Stapleton, 
near Bristol, where her father was the headmaster of a foundation 
school, in 1745. Originally intended for the Church, a reverse of 
fortune compelled Mr. More to abandon this idea, and coming from his 
native Norfolk to Stapleton, he there turned to the scholastic profes- 
sion, to which he seems to have been eminently adapted, taking as wife 
the daughter of a respectable farmer of the dstrict. Although never in 
very affluent circumstances, the Mores lived in comparative comfort, 
and their home life was a happy one. At a very early age Hannah 
was noted above the rest of her sisters for her precocity. She learned 
Latin with such rapidity while yet a mere child that her father, becom- 
ing alarmed at her wonderful progress, in which he imagined there 
was something uncanny, felt himself constrained to put a curb on 
her appetite for learning. Nevertheless, despite this check, her 
advancement in various branches of knowledge continued without any 
sensible diminution, and she was scribbling poetry long before she 
had entered her teens. 

With the increasing expenses of his growing family, Mr. More 
recognised the necessity of putting his daughters in the way of 
earning something for themselves, and, after mature deliberation, it 
was arranged that they should qualify as teachers, with the object, 
hereafter, of keeping a boarding-school. The same plan was pursued 
many years later by another family somewhat similarly placed. The 
talented Bronte sisters left their lonely home in a Yorkshire parsonage 
to proceed to Brussels, so that they might fit themselves to set up 
school. In the More family, however, there was no aunt to contribute 
towards the expenses necessary for this purpose, even if it had been 
thought essential to go so far afield. But in those days it does not 
seem to have been considered requisite for a teacher to have qualified 
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for imparting instruction in languages by a prolonged residence 
abroad, and, in any case, the Mores determined to follow a less costly 
course. The eldest daughter, Mary, was sent to a boarding-school 
at Bristol. She returned to the house of her parents at the end of 
each week, and her brief interval at home was devoted to teaching 
her sisters what she had herself already acquired at school. With 
such apt and willing pupils her task was not a difficult one, Hannah, 
especially, being remarkably quick in her mastery and assimilation of 
all kinds of learning. At twelve years of age she was such a proficient 
in the French language that some officers who had been made 
prisoners during the war of the Austrian Succession, when they dined 
at the house of the Mores, always insisted upon Hannah acting as 
their interpreter. 


It was at this particular period, namely, when Hannah was but 
yet twelve years old and Mary barely twenty-one, that it was decided 
to commence teaching operations in real earnest. Accordingly a 
house was taken at Bristol, in which the three eldest sisters received 
and instructed their pupils, Hannah, on account of her tender years, 
being treated as one of the scholars. She soon, however, out- 
distanced the other girls, and gradually assumed the role of an 
instructress herself. Nor were her activities confined to teaching 
alone. When she was seventeen she wrote a pastoral drama in 
verse, entitled ‘‘The Search after Happiness,’’? which was not only 
much appreciated by her sisters’ scholars, for whose benefit it was 
originally intended, but soon became so well-known that it received 
wide circulation, and years afterwards, as readers of Miss Mitford’s 
“Our Village’’ will recollect, it was being performed before admiring 
audiences at Reading. 


Besides Latin, Hannah learned French, Italian, and Spanish, 
translating many poems from these languages. _ When she was 
twenty-two occurred one of the great events of her life. Among 
the pupils attending the school of the sisters More were two girls 
of the name of Turner, who invited Hannah and Patty More to spend 
a holiday with them at the house of their guardian at Belmont, a 
delightful spot near Bristol. The visit was duly made, and the result 
was that Mr. Turner, although more than twenty years her senior, 
fell in love with Hannah, proposed, and was accepted. The marriage, 
however, never took place. The fault was not on Hannah’s side. 
The truth seems rather to be that Mr. Turner came to the conclusion 
that he was too old a suitor for one so young. At anyrate the match 
was broken off, but Mr. Turner had such a high opinion of Hannah’s 
conduct in the matter that he insisted upon settling an annuity on 
her, and when he died a few years later, he left her a legacy of £1,000. 

The second great event in the life of Hannah was her visit to 
London in 1772, where, at the house of Sir Joshua Reynolds, she was 
introduced to many distinguished people of both sexes. She was 
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disappointed at not being able to see her favourite auther, Dr, 
Johnson, who, at the time, was out ef town, but on the occasion of 
her second visit, two years later, this wish of her heart was gratified, 
Accompanied by Miss Sally More, she was taken to the house of the 
Doctor in Bolt Court, and here that acquaintance began which, 
founded on mutual respect, was only ended by Johnson’s death, 


Another equally warm friend was Johnson’s fellow-townsman, 
Garrick, the actor, with whom and his wife, Hannah used often to 
stay on her subsequent visits to the Metropolis. It was at this date 
that Miss Hannah was introduced to the ‘‘Blue-Stocking Club,’’ an 
account of which is thus given by Boswell in his ‘‘Life of Johnson ”’ : 

‘‘ About this time it was much the fashion for several ladies to 
‘‘ have evening assemblies, where the fair sex might participate in 
‘‘ conversation with literary and ingenious men, animated by a desire 
‘to please. These societies were denominated Blue-Stocking Clubs, 
‘* the origin of which title being little known, it may be worth while 
‘to relate it. One of the most eminent members of those societies, 
‘* when they first commenced, was Mr. Stillingfleet, whose dress was 
‘* remarkably grave, and in particular it was observed that he wore 
‘* blue stockings. Such was the excellence of his conversation, that 
‘* his absence was felt as so great a loss that it used to be said: ‘ We 
*‘can do nothing without the blue stockings,’ and thus by degrees 
‘‘the title was established. | Miss Hannah More has admirably 
‘* described a Blue Stocking Club in her ‘ Bas Bleu,’ a poem in which 
‘‘many of the persons who were most conspicuous there are men- 
** tioned.’”’ 

Among those whom Miss More met at the Blue-Stocking Club 
were many whose names were then known in Literature, Science, 
Art, and the Drama, or who achieved distinction in some one of these 
walks of life at a later period. We have already mentioned the names 
of Johnson, Garrick, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, and other members 
were Mrs. Montagu; Mrs. Carter, a lady noted for her benevolence 
and learning, who, besides translating many Greek works, had 
published a volume of poems, and contributed many articles to the 
‘*Gentleman’s Magazine ;’’ Mrs. Boscawen ; and Mrs. Chapone, the 
authoress of ‘‘Letters on the improvement of the mind’’ and ‘‘ Miscel- 
lanies in prose and verse.’’ Here is a letter from Hannah More to 
her sisters in Bristol, describing one of these visits :— 


‘*T have been to Mrs. Boscawen’s. Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Carter, 
‘*Mrs. Chapone, and myself only were admitted. We spent the 
‘* time, not as wits, but as reasonable creatures, better characters, I 
‘trow. The conversation was serious, but cheerful. I have not 
‘enjoyed an afternoon so much since I have been in town. There 
‘* was much sterling sense, and they are all ladies of high character 
‘for piety, of which, however, I do not think their visiting on 
‘* Sundays any proof, for though their conversation is edifying, the 
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‘example is bad, For my own part, the more I see of the ‘honoured, 
‘tfamed, and great,’ the more I see of the littleness, the unsatis- 
** factoriness of all created good, and that no earthly pleasure can fill 
‘fup the wants of the immortal principle within, One need go no 
‘* further than the company I have just left to be convinced that ‘ pain 
‘* is for man,’ and that fortune, talents, and science are no exemption 
‘* from the common lot. Mrs. Montagu, eminently distinguished for 
‘‘ wit and virtue—‘ the wisest where all are wise ’—is hastening to 
‘*insensible decay by a slow but sure hectic; Mrs. Chapone has 
‘* experienced the severest reverses of fortune; and Mrs. Boscawen’'s 
‘life has been a continual series of afflictions.” 


It will thus be seen that Hannah More had by this time come to 
entertain those serious views of the responsibilities of life which after- 
wards bore such good fruit. The letter from which the quotation 
has been made was written about the year 1775; so that, although 
Dr. Johnson was in the habit of addressing her and, indeed, treating 
her, as if she were still but a child, she was now thirty years of age 
or thereabouts. It was on her return from this particular visit to 
London, after being introduced to so many famous people that the 
ambition seized her to do something to show that she was worthy of 
such acquaintances. She had, in 1774, written a tragedy, ‘‘ The 
Inflexible Captive,’’ and a few other poems, but she now began a 
much weightier performance. This was ‘‘ Sir Eldred of the Bower,’’ a 
ballad of a somewhat doleful nature. The publisher, Cadell, no 
sooner saw it, however, than he told her that if she could find out 
how much Goldsmith had received a few years earlier for the 
‘* Deserted Village,’’ he would make the sum equal to that. She was 
again petted and caressed on her visit to London after the publication 
of the poem, and when someone happened to speak about poetry in 
her presence, Dr. Johnson at once called out, ‘‘Hush! hush! it is 
dangerous to say a word about poetry before her ; it is like talking 
about the art of war before Hannibal.’’ But her success with ‘‘Sir 
Eldred’’ was entirely eclipsed by that which attended her tragedy ot 
‘*Percy,’’ produced in 1777. It had the most brilliant run of all the 
dramatic pieces brought out that winter ; it kept its place on the stage 
for three or four years. The first edition of the published version 
was sold out in a fortnight, although 4,000 copies were printed, and 
Mrs. Barbauld, well-known as a literary woman of the day, writing 
to her brother, says : ‘‘Miss More is very much the ton, and has made 
4600 or £700 by her play. I wish I could do the same.”’ 


In January of 1779, Garrick, while preparing another of Hannah 
More’s play for the stage—(he had, of course, done this office for 
**Percy ’’)—namely, ‘‘The Fatal Falsehood,’’ died very suddenly. 
Hannah was in Bristol at the time, and she was summoned up to 
London to console. the widow. She attended the funeral of the great 
actor, a more than usually impressive ceremony, and was so much 
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affected by the death of her friend that from that day she could never 
again be induced to enter a theatre, not even when, a little later, her 
own play, ‘‘The Fatal Falsehood,’’ was performed. Another great 
loss in the following year, that of her sincere friend and admirer, Dr. 
Johnson, effectively turned her thoughts from the transient triumphs 
of the stage to the more serious aspects of life. Her writings after 
this had all the one purpose of furthering religion. 


But she did not content herself merely with writing. She now 
retired from active participation in the work of her sisters’ school, 
and having purchased some land in the parish of Blagdon, in the 
midst of the charming scenery of the Mendip Valley, she there built 
upon it the cottage known as Cowslip Green, which Horace Walpole, 
one of her friends and correspondents, declared must be ‘‘some 
relation, a cousin at least, to Strawberry Hill.’’ Later, her sisters 
having acquired a competency, they gave up their school, joined her 
at Blagdon, and all lived together in perfect amity until death, 
gradually narrowing the circle, Hannah was left the sole survivor of 
this happy family. At Cowslip Green, the sisters entertained many 
of Hannah’s friends, these including the Rev. John Newton, the 
associate of the poet Cowper at Olney, who, on the occasion of his 
return from Blagdon, on one of his visits, thus wrote to the sisters 
More :— 

‘*In Helicon could I my pen dip, 
I might attempt the praise of Mendip ; 
Were bards a hundred I’d outstrip ’em 
If equal to the theme of Shipham ; 
But harder still the task, I ween, 
To give its due to Cowslip Green’’ 


Mendip, with all its picturesqueness, was not at the close of the 
eighteenth century a desirable place to live in. Ignorance and vice 
were rampant among the inhabitants, and the poverty and distress 
were dreadful. The ignorance was not, in truth, confined to the 
poor people, for when the Misses More, anxious to do something to 
lift the dwellers in the valley from their then condition, approached 
the landlord, without whose consent it was impossible to move, he 
was shocked at their presumption, assuring them that religion was 
a most dangerous thing, ‘‘especially to agriculture ; that it had done 
the greatest mischief ever since it was introduced by the monks down 
at Glastonbury.’’ The incumbent of Cheddar lived at Oxford, where 
he remained content without seeing his parishioners, while his curate, 
who lived twelve miles away, was equally indifferent to the spiritual 
needs of the district. ‘‘The incumbent of a neighbouring parish,’’ 
wrote Miss Hannah More, ‘‘is intoxicated about six times a week, 
and is often prevented from preaching by black eyes, earned by 
fighting. We saw but one Bible in the entire parish, and that was 
used to prop a flower-pot.’’ ‘‘Who was Abraham?’’ asked Miss 
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More, of one of the children of the district. ‘‘I think he was an 
Exeter man,'’ was the innocent response, delivered after a moment’s 
hesitation. 

It was Wilberforce who first pointed out to the Misses More the 
desirability of doing something for the benighted people of the Mendip 
Valley, whose condition he described as terrible. So impressed was 
he by what he saw when paying a visit to Cowslip Green, that he 
undertook to supply the money if the Misses More would find the 
means of awakening the district. The offer was accepted, but it was 
not only the money of Mr. Wilberforce that was used. The Mores 
drew largely from their own store, and once the good work was set 
going they never allowed it to stop. Schools for the children were 


gradually established at Cheddar, Shipham, Landford, Benwell, 


Yatton, Congresbury, and Nailsea, and the colliers and the glass- 
house workers were weaned, in great measure, from their old evil 
way of spending the Sabbath, and induced to attend Sunday worship. 
Indeed, the improvement was so noticeable that a deputation from 
the neighbouring parish of Blagdon, consisting of the overseer and 
churchwardens, waited upon the Misses More, begging them to do 
their parish a little good also. They acceded to the request, and it 
it satisfactory to read the testimony of a Justice of the Peace, some 
time after, that even in that village of Blagdon, where before no officer 
of the law had dared to obtrude his person, the conduct of the people 
had become exemplary, and the parish one of the most peaceful in 
the whole of England. 


While continuing her religious and philanthropic work, Miss 
Hannah More still carried on her literary undertakings. Not the 
least interesting of these was the series of tracts written in a popular 
manner, which were designed for the instruction of the villagers 
whose welfare she had undertaken to look after. These modest 
productions, aimed at the elevation of a particular district, were sold 
in their thousands, and carried messages of faith and hope to most 
parts of the kingdom. It is not to be supposed that the Misses More 
conducted their good work without opposition. They were, at the 
outset, met with all kinds of obstruction and petty annoyances, but 
as, happily, they surmounted all these difficulties, and saw their under- 
taking crowned with a success beyond their fondest hopes, it is not 
necessary at this time of day to harp upon a discordant string. 


Removing from Cowslip Green, The Misses More took a more 
convenient house in the same district, known as Barley Wood, and 
here among their visitors was young Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
the future historian and statesman. He was, indeed, in the habit of 
spending part of his vacation with Miss Hannah More, who was the 
friend of his mother and his own god-mother. In the ‘‘Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaulay,’’ by his nephew, Sir George Trevelyan, 
occur the following passages :— 
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**Mrs. Macaulay gladly sent her boy to a house (Barley Wood), 
‘* where he was encouraged without being spoiled, and where he never 
** failed to be a welcome guest. The kind old ladies (the Misses 
‘* More) made a real companion of him, and greatly relished his con- 
‘** versation while, at the same time, with their ideas on education, 
** they would never have allowed him, even if he had been so inclined, 
‘*to forget that he was a child. Mrs. (all the sisters took the title 
‘*of Mrs., in place of Miss, as they got older) Hannah More, who 
‘* had the rare gift of knowing how to live with both young and old, 
‘* was the most affectionate and the wisest of friends, and readily 
‘* undertook the superintendence of his studies, his pleasures, and his 
‘* health. She would keep him with her for weeks, listening to him 
‘* as he read prose by the ell, declaimed poetry by the hour, and dis- 
‘* cussed and compared his favourite heroes, ancient, modern, and 
‘* fictitious, under all points of view, and in every possible combin- 
‘* ation ; coaxing him into the garden, under pretence of a lecture on 
** botany ; sending him from his books to run round the grounds, or 
‘* play at cooking in the kitchen; giving him Bible lessons which 
‘‘invariably ended in a theological argument; and following him 
‘‘ with her advice and sympathy through his multifarious literary 
‘* enterprises.”’ 

Speaking of a visit of a week which he paid to them in 1807, and 
when he was, of course, still quite a youngster, Macaulay says that 
his hostesses could not make enough of him. ‘‘They taught me to 
cook ; and I was to preach and they got people in from the fields, 
and I stood on a chair and preached sermons. I might have been 
indicted for holding a conventicle.’’ 

One of Macaulay’s greatest pleasures in after life was to recall? 
these visits with all the pleasant recollections they left behind. When 
he had reached fame and fortune his thoughts frequently turned to 
the old friends at Barley Wood, of whom he never spoke except in 
terms of affection. In the summer of 1852, he was attacked by a 
serious illness which at one time seemed likely to have a fatal termin- 
ation. By August he had, however, gained sufficient strength to 
enable him to travel by easy stages. And whither did he go? To 
Clifton, so that he might be within reach of the district he loved so 
well. Writing in his journal on August 21st, 1852, he says: 


‘* A fine day. At eleven the Harfords, of Blaise Castle, called in 
‘their barouche to take Margaret and me to Barley Wood. The 
‘“‘ valley of Wrington was as rich and lovely as ever. The Mendip 
‘* ridge, the church tower, the islands in the distance were what they 
‘‘ were 40 years ago and more. But Barley Wood itself is greatly 
‘‘changed. . . . The old roses run up the old trellis work, or 
‘‘ up trellis work very like the old. But the Temple of the Winds is. 
‘* in ruins ; and the root-house, which was called the ‘ Tecta pauperis 
** Evandri,’ has quite disappeared. That was my favourite haunt. 
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‘The urn of Locke has been moved. The urn of Porteus stands 
‘* where it did. The place is improved, but it is not the place where 
** I passed so many happy days in my childhood.’’ 

Again, writing a few days later, namely August 28th, he says :— 

‘** Immediately after breakfast we set off for Cheddar. My orders 
** were not obeyed. However, I pardoned the disobedience when we 
** came to the pass, for I was never more delighted by any scenery. 
‘* The gradual rising of the heights, till the defile, from a rather tame 
‘* valley, became the most awful of ravines, was wonderful. We 
**lunched at Cheddar. To the church. I remember the old pulpit 
‘* of stone, painted. I saw a book fastened to a desk, and instantly 
** recollected that it was the‘ Book of Martyrs.’ So it was. I had 
‘* not been there during more than forty years. That is the only copy 
‘* of the ‘ Book of Martyrs’ that I ever saw in a parish church. It 
‘* is in tatters, thumbed to pieces, the first edition in black letter, but 
‘*I could make out the account of Tyndal, and some prints of 
‘burnings. . . . The sexton told me that some old women of 
‘* Hannah More’s Club were still alive, but the institution has sunk 
‘‘ into insignificance. Home by Axbridge. Saw dear old Barley 
‘* Wood from the road.’’ ; 


On September 14th, Macaulay says :— 


“A beautiful day. After breakfast Ellis and I drove to Wrington 
‘*in an open carriage and pair. We first paid a visit to the church. 
**, . . . We then walked to Barley Wood. They very kindly 
‘‘asked me to go upstairs. We saw Mrs. Hannah More’s room. 
‘* The bed is where her sofa and desk used to stand. The old book- 
‘* cases—some of them, at least—remain. _I could point out the very 
** place where the ‘ Don Quixote,’ in four volumes, stood, and the 
‘** very place from which I took down, at ten years old, the ‘ Lyrical 
‘** Ballads.’ With what delight and horror I read the ‘ Ancient 
‘* Mariner.’ ”’ 

Another young man who was afterwards to acquire a fame in 
Literature that has proved enduring—‘‘The English Opium-Eater,”’ 
De Quincey—was a visitor to Hannah More’s house in 1814. Here, 
one of his biographers tells us, ‘‘he met Mrs. Siddons, then retiring 
from the stage, in her fifty-ninth year, and was amused by an 
animated debate which he heard between the two ladies on the points 
of Calvinism, till Hannah More’s ladylike tact changed the subject, 
and wiled Mrs. Siddons into her charming recollections of Johnson 
and Garrick.’’ De Quincey’s mother, it may be added, was much 
influenced in her conduct of life by the religious writings of Miss 
Moore. 

It was at Barley Wood that Hannah More, all her sisters having 
died before her, continued to reside until a few years before her death, 
which occurred at Clifton, on the 7th September, 1828, when she was 
eighty-eight. During almost all the time that she had lived at 
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Cowslip Green and Barley Wood she had steadily pursued her literary 
work, and the mere mention of the productions from her pen would 
make quite a formidable list. She had never any reason to complain 
either of lack of circulation of her books or inadequacy of payment. 
Indeed, she was treated on a most liberal scale by her publishers. 
For her novel, ‘‘ Coelebs in search of a Wife,’’ which was issued in 
1809, she obtained £2,000 in a single year, and still retained the 
copyright in her own hands. 

Hannah More is seldom read by the young people of to-day, and 
the position she is entitled to hold in Literature is not a very high 
one. It is sufficiently indicated by her godson, Macaulay, who, 
certainly, in such a case, would not err on the side of severity. While 
he was in India, filling the responsible post in which he made his name 
as a statesman, he still kept up his connection with the ‘‘Edinburgh 
Review,’’ not, however, writing on political questio.is. In a letter 
to the editor of that periodical, dated Calcutta, June 15th, 1837, he 
says :— 

‘*T never, to the best of my recollection, proposed to review 
‘* Hannah More’s life or works. _ If I did it must have been in jest. 
‘* She was exactly the very last person in the world about whom I 
** should choose to write a critique. She was a very kind friend to 
** me from childhood. Her notice first called out my literary tastes. 
‘* Her presents laid the foundation of my library. She was to me 
‘what Ninon was to Voltaire—begging her pardon for comparing 
** her to a strumpet, and yours for comparing myself to a great man. 
** She was really a second mother to me. _I have a real affection for 
‘*her memory. I, therefore, could not possibly write about her, 
** unless I wrote in her praise, and all the praise which I could give 
‘* her writings, even after straining my conscience in her favour, 
** would be far indeed from satisfying any of her admirers.’’ 


ERNEST Hosson. 





HUXLEY AND WILBERFORCE AT 


OXFORD AND ELSEWHERE. 


**News from Oxford,’’ many a man has written, ‘‘there never can be 
any. We are in the backwaters of the Universe. You may even 
compare us to a little puddle where not even a tornado could raise a 
wave.’’ To a judicious elder it might seem better to compare such a 
respectable collection of boarding-schools to a stock farm with good 
fences, where foals and calves are fed and groomed and as far as 
possible kept out of mischief. From such a place while all goes well 
there is no news to be expected. Of the youngsters from far and 
near one herd succeeds another,.as wave follows wave. But at times 
some adult visitors disturb the monotony of adolescent existence, and 
that was how it happened that once in the nineteenth century there 
was what is called a scene at Oxford, something to see and hear, 
more interesting than antiquated masonry. 

It was on Saturday, 30th June, 1860, that the event took place— 
the famous debate in the crowded lecture room of the Museum. The 
occasion was a meeting of the British Association; and though 
nearly all the excited crowd have now flitted away like ghosts at cock- 
crow and left only a little mouldering matter in the graveyards behind 
them, so many of them made reports of it at the time that by compar- 
ing one with another we can see and hear it yet.1 We can hear not 
the speakers only, but also the exultant whispers of the clergy massed 
in the middle of the room, and the sympathetic tittering of the ladies, 
overflowing in all directions, ‘‘packed into the very windows.’’ And 
now begins Dr. Draper, of New York, to enquire nasally, not of the 
ladies only but of all and sundry: ‘‘Air we a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms ?”’ 

‘‘Fortuitous atoms indeed !’’ the ladies cannot help thinking, if 
they think at all. There is little to distract attention. One cannot 
see dresses well in such a crowd. On the platform Professor Hens- 
low was in the chair, and Professor Beale and Huxley on his left, 
with Sir Benjamin Brodie, Sir J. Hooker and Sir J. Lubbock. ‘‘No- 
body in particular, my dears, nothing to look at there ;’’ but on his 
right,—ah ! there is the Bishop of Oxford, Bishop Wilberforce, whom 


_ 1 See the “Life of Huxley,” I pp. 179-189, and the books, etc., there quoted 
in the text and notes. 
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irreverent people call soapy Sam and undergraduates here call 
Sammivel. ‘‘Fine-looking man!’’ ‘‘He’s going to smash Darwin, 
my dears, haven’t you heard?’’ ‘‘Of course, that’s why I’m here, 
but isn’t it hot? Why do they let people block these windows? I’m 
sure that, for all that girl—will understand, she might as well be 
anywhere else.’’? ‘‘Hush! they’ll hear us!” 

The undergraduates were few, a small minority in the north-west 
corner, partly because it was not term time, partly because they 
could employ better a fine Saturday in Summer. Huxley himself was 
there chiefly by accident. His wife was at Hardwicke, near Reading. 
He had meant to join her, and had said so to Robert Chambers when 
he met him in the street yesterday. This was the Chambers who 
wrote the ‘‘Vestiges of Creation,’’ famous then, and he remonstrated 
hotly and talked of Huxley’s ‘‘deserting them.’’ ‘‘Oh, if you are 
going to take it that way,’’ said Huxley, ‘‘I’ll come and take my share 
of whatever is going on.’* So Saturday saw him on the platform 
there. He was so like the Bishop as to be mistaken for a son. ‘‘And 
if he isn’t a son, is he a nephew, or who is he?’”’ ‘‘Hush! I don’t 
know.”’ 

It was a similar accident that made ‘‘Dicky Green’’ be among the 
undergraduates. He, too, had not meant to go, but he met one Jen- 
kins going down, who proposed to him to come and ‘‘hear the Bishop 
of Oxford smash Darwin.’’ ‘‘Smash Darwin! Smash the Pyra- 
mids !’’ cried ‘‘Dicky,’’ muttering something about impertinence, 
which made Jenkins explain : ‘‘The Bishop was a first-class in mathe- 
matics, you know, and so has a right to treat on scientific matters.”’ 
Green made no reply, but decided to go and went, and when in the 
crowd perhaps wished at first that he had not. 

Certainly for ‘‘the first hour and more’’ it was tiresome. People 
felt they had to be polite to the stranger. Dr. Draper had them at dis- 
cretion and ‘‘droned along,’’ turning first to the right and then to the 
left ; and smelling-salts were needed, and fair bosoms heaved, and 
many an eye grew dim. The only thing anyone remembered was that, 
in the most obliging manner, to start the fun, he did bring in a refer- 
ence to the ‘‘Origin of Species.’’ And at last he finished. 

Everybody drew a long breath. Then the clergy shouted lustily 
for the Bishop, but the Bishop kept his seat. ‘‘First spoke a layman 
from Brompton,"’ reported Canon Farrar. ‘‘He, in a stentorian voice, 
let off his theological venom. Then jumped up . . ”’ a reverend 
tutor with a thin voice, ‘‘saying much the same. We did not want 
any theological discussion, so we shouted them down.”’ 

The fact was that people were tired of waiting. Mr. Dingle rose 
to show how to improve on Darwin, as if that was what was wanted. 
Poor Mr. Dingle! He used the blackboard.—‘‘Let this point A be 


2 It is only morally certain that such remarks were made. No exact 
authority can be given. 
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man, and let that point B be the mawnkey.’’ ‘‘Mawnkey! .mawn- 
key !’’ screamed the chorus, till he subsided in confusion, and then 
there were more calls for the Bishop. 

The Bishop then rose, but only to say that he understood his friend 
Professor Beale had something to say first ; and after Professor Beale 
had ended came the ‘‘smashing of Darwin.’’ The ‘‘white chokers,’’ 
who were abundant, Green reported, ‘‘cheered lustily, a sort of ‘pitch 
it into him’ cheer,’’ and the orator felt the kindling warmth of a 
sympathetic audience. He spoke in ‘‘dulcet tones’’ and his ‘‘most 
persuasive manner”’ in ‘‘well-turned periods,’’ and fairly delighted 
all the white chokers and the angels in pretty dresses by his witty 
climax.—‘‘I have been told that Professor Huxley has said that he 
didn’t see that it mattered much to a man whether his grandfather 
was an ape or not. Let the learned Professor speak for himself ! 
(He! he! he!)’? Then “turning to his antagonist with a smiling 
insolence,’’ according to most of the reporters, he ‘‘begged to know 
was it through his grandfather or his grandmother that he claimed 
his descent from a monkey ?”’ 

In the applause that followed, Huxley slapped his knee and whis- 
pered to Brodie, ‘‘the Lord hath delivered him into my hands’’; but, 
as he wrote to Darwin, ‘‘that sagacious old gentleman stared at me 
as if I had lost my senses,’’ and certainly did not guess what was 
meant. 

Then the Bishop became solemn, as a Bishop should, and peror- 
ated in his finest pulpit tones that Darwin’s views were contrary to 
the revelation of God in the Holy Scriptures. ‘‘There’s no denying 
that, anyhow,”’ the ladies might feel, and their white handkerchiefs 
waved and fluttered in the air at the triumphant close of the eloquent 
speech. ‘‘What a treat it has been! What a bore one cannot go 
now !’’ they may have whispered. 


While the Bishop rested, and one can imagine him complacently 
wiping his forehead after he resumed his seat, there came forward in 
response to the calls for him the slight tall figure, ‘‘stern and pale, 
very quiet and very grave,’’ of Huxley. ‘‘He was received coldly,”’ 
Sir M. Foster reported, ‘‘just a cheer of encouragement from his 
friends, the audience as a whole not joining in it.’? But soon, very 
soon, all were listening eagerly. What was this he was saying? 
Shocking! He ‘‘first explained,’’ said Mr. Vernon Harcourt, ‘‘that 
the suggestion was of descent through thousands of generations from 
a common ancestor, and then went on to this effect :— 

‘* ‘But if this question is treated, not as a matter for the calm in- 
vestigation of science, but as a matter of sentiment, and if I am asked 
whether I would choose to be descended from the poor animal of low 
intelligence and stooping gait, who grins and chatters as we pass, 
or from a man, endowed with great ability and a splendid position, 
who should use these gifts’ (here, as the point became clear, there 
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was a great outburst of applause, which mostly drowned the end of 
the sentence) ‘to discredit and crush humble seekers after truth, I 
hesitate what answer to make.’ ”’ 

There was no shorthand reporter. J. R. Green’s version’ was :— 

“‘I asserted, and I repeat that a man has no reason to be ashamed 
of having an ape for his grandfather. If there were an ancestor 
whom I should feel shame in recalling, it would rather be a man, a 
man of restless and versatile intellect, who, not content with success 
in his own sphere of activity, plunges into scientific questions with 
which he has no real acquaintance, only to obscure them by an aimless 
rhetoric, and distract the attention of his hearers from the real point 
at issue by eloquent digressions and skilled appeals to religious 
prejudice.’’ 

Thus swimmingly started, Huxley went on well, and concluded 
amidst applause almost equal to that bestowed on the Bishop, though 
the white handkerchiefs were not mentioned this time by any 
reporter. On the contrary, it is recorded that there were many angry 
looks cast upon those who applauded him loudest, and one of them 
wrote: ‘‘We felt we were expected to say, ‘how abominably the 
Bishop was treated,’ or to be considered outcasts and detestable.’” 
Nevertheless there is ample evidence that the best of ‘‘the Bishop’s 
party’’ felt abashed, and nobody of sense doubted that he had made 
a mistake in being needlessly personal, and deserved the rebuke he 
received. 

He probably felt so himself. Of course he never said so. The 
Church of Rome is infallible, and the Church of England is never 
wrong. But the most pleasant part of the whole episode is the sequel 
which remains to be told, and that is that in 1891, nearly 18 years 
after, the Bishop’s horse had stumbled on the Surrey Downs and. 
pitched him suddenly into the dark, Huxley wrote to a friend saying : 

‘In justice to the Bishop, I am bound to say he bore no malice, 
but was always courtesy itself when we occasionally met in after 
years.”’ 

There is another fanciful sequel, which perhaps grew out of the 
real one, for a little bit of reality may germinate in vacant minds and 
grow more wonderfully there than any fabled beanstalk. Various 
versions have been given by young men fresh from Oxford. Here is. 
the best, or rather a distilled quintessence of them all, as a curiosity : 
for such it soon shall be, when time has altered Oxford, ‘‘where the 
old hopes are hardest to be lost.”’ 

In the rotting Roman Empire, the orthodoxy of antiquity lingered’ 
longest in the country villages ; but in modern England the villages. 
are suburbs of the towns, and it is to Oxford that we have to go to 
find a living interest in the dreams of the Middle Ages. It makes one: 


3 “Letters of J. R. Green,’’ p. 455 ss I omit the adjective “equivocal,” which 


seems erroneous. See footnotes, e of Huxley,” I, 18s. 
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sad to feel that time can ever alter Oxford and is even sure to do it, 
“tas the flood carries away in the night a sleeping village.’’ And 
then, when change has come, this story may have a historical interest. 
Meanwhile it is good enough to tell for its own sake. Stories are 
like women. They please best when they please by their intrinsic 
attractions. 

When Huxley died, he was agreeably surprised to find himself 
doing a journey in an electric railway underground, in a carriage 
better than the best Pullman cars but not unlike them, and just 
sufficiently filled to be pleasant. The train was incredibly fast, but 
went without a jolt. Only by feeling for it, so to speak, could he, 
when standing, discover a gentle wave of motion, which became im- 
perceptible when he subsided into a chair. Before he could talk to any 
fellow-passenger, the train came to a stop. He got out with the 
others, and went through a long and spacious passage, bright with 
shining tiles and electric lamps. It was more like the nave of West- 
minster Abbey than any tunnel, and, long though it was, he had 
not ceased admiring it when he came out into what seemed to be an 
infinitely improved Crystal Palace, expanded into boundlessness. At 
any rate, the eye could see no bounds. 

The light was bluish, but soft, abundant and agreeable. Circular 
fans were whirling above little round tables, at one of which he took 
his place and called for an ice. 

‘I fear there must be some mistake,’’ he said to the smiling waiter, 
who stood rubbing his hands after fetching the ice-cream, and was 
asking what he wanted to drink. 

‘*Mistake, sir?’’ asked the waiter, looking at the plate he had 
just put down. 

‘Oh, not in this; this is all right,’’ said Huxley, sipping, and 
looking again round the bustling scene, where every man and woman 
seemed to be cheerful and merrily employed. ‘‘What I fear is that 
some mistake has been made about my destination. The ticket I gave 
up at the door was for . . ”’ He paused. 

‘*Hell, sir?’’ asked the waiter, briskly. 

**Ves,’’ 

‘*Then that’s all right ; and even if it had been different, you could 
not have been better off anywhere than we are here.”’ 

‘‘But, but,’’ began Huxley, ‘‘I don’t want to hurt your feelings, 
but in fact it was commonly reported and believed on earth that this 
place was,—well,—disagreeably warm.”’ 

‘*Oh, to be sure, it used to be so, but so many scientific gentlemen 
have come down of late that we have now all the latest improvements, 
with additional advantages of our own. Besides, there’s nobody here: 
against his will. You can extinguish yourself as easily as a candle, 
whenever you like. People stay here far longer than they used to do, 
and lots of those in the other place envy us now. I assure you that 
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the Celestial Inspector who has just been down to look at our 
arrangements—they come regularly, you know, to prevent overcrowd- 
ing and make sure the fires are equable—a mere excuse for an out- 
ing, I do believe—was saying to His Highness a few minutes ago— 
I heard it myself, I was taking him some liquor, as he felt thirsty in 
the heat of the furnace-rooms—I heard him say—and I don’t think it 
was politeness, for you know these people up there cannot make 
polite speeches, they have always to talk straight—so I’m sure he 
meant what he said, and says he: ‘I wish I could remain here alto- 
gether, you are so snug. The wet clouds on the way are not attrac- 
tive.’ Then His Highness said, ‘You cannot be afraid of sciatica, 
surely,’ and they both laughed and laughed, and when they were done 
laughing, ‘It’s the company,’ said the Inspector. ‘The company here 
would atone for any climate. It makes me hoarse to think of the 
eternal Hallelujahs, and these tiresome old women. They are in mil- 
lions, like the sands of the desert, and every one of them thinks her- 
self The Queen, and wants Jesus all to herself! It is as absurd and 
as monotonous as a lunatic asylum. Poor Jesus!’ Look! There's 
the Inspector passing now, sir,—not unlike yourself, if 1 may venture 
to say so,” 

As everybody else was rising, in honour of His Highness and the 
Celestial Inspector passing, Huxley rose too, and the Celestial afore- 
said happening to look round,— 

‘I hope to come back and see you another time, Huxley,’ cried 
Wilberforce, for he it was! He waved his hand affectionately and 
smiled, as if he were alive again for a moment ; and then as he looked 
elsewhere his countenance gradually changed. Mephistopheles stood 
grinning sardonically while the sad Celestial turned reluctlantly 
Heavenwards, and floated upwards and away with a look of con- 
strained resignation on his features, an expression of infinite ennui, 
if that can be called an expression, which seemed to have become 
suddenly as unchangeable as the streak of the Milky Way. 


Davip WILSON. 








PURISM. 


TueE habit of using words with a conscious regard to their derivatiun 
as opposed to their popular usage undoubtedly indicates a sense of 
literary style. To show by the employment of a word of Greek or 
Latin origin that the writer is ignorant of its application in the mother 
tongue, frequently betrays the uneducated hand. This is not because 
a Classical education is a necessary condition of a good literary style, 
but because the literary instinct will always lead a man to search out 
the origin of the words with which he is unfamiliar. The vulgar mind, 
ignorant and indolent by nature, is prone to confound slight differ- 
ences of usage, and to exercise little discrimination in the choice of 
a vocabulary. To such a mind, one word is as good as another. 
Revolted by this feature of vulgar speech, the man of letters will 
instinctively assert his genus by a scrupulous care in such matters. 


The carelessness of the semi-educated in this respect is almost 
incredible. Many useful words, which we can ill afford to lose, are 
gradually being perverted and enfeebled. The term ‘‘prejudice”’ is a 
noticeable instance of a word in process of debasement. Originally, 
of course, it meant no more than a judgment made beforehand, with- 
out affirming anything either for or against the subject under discus- 
sion. Later the word acquired a secondary and invidious meaning ; 
and is now commonly used to signify an unfavourable judgment made 
without knowledge or evidence. It was left to the present generation 
still further to degrade this word ; and we frequently hear that such 
conduct ‘‘is prejudicial to the health.’’ In ordinary conversation this 
lapse may perhaps be pardoned, but what are we to say when a widely 
read weekly journal publishes a leading article entitled ‘‘Are Child 
Marriages prejudicial ?’’ 

We have heard of a second-hand bookseller’s clerk, who assured a 
customer that ‘This book is unique, though of course not quite so 
unique as the other.’’ And there is to be seen at the present moment 
a fishmonger’s shop in South-East London, bearing the legend, 
‘‘Families waited on daily : distance no object.’? The vulgar misuse 
of the word ‘‘transpire’’ for ‘‘to happen,’’ has even been preserved for 
the perplexing of the future philologist by Mr. Kipling in one of his 
Cockney ballads, in which he sings, 


‘Things ’ave transpired ’twixt then and now.”’ 


But all the above instances of the misuse of words pale before a 
certain slang phrase now prevalent in Cockneydom, which asserts. 
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things to be ‘‘chronic,’’ meaning nothing more precise than that the 
things in question are unpleasant or irksome. Apparently this phrase 
originates in a misunderstanding of the pseudo-scientific language of 
the quack medicine advertisements now in vogue. ‘‘Chronic indiges- 
tion’ or ‘‘chronic rheumatism’’ being supposed to denote an aggra- 
vated form of those complaints. 


Further, we may mention those instances of misuse which are due 
not so much to ignorance as to a morbid desire for emphasis. Such 
expressions as ‘‘most perfect,’’ ‘‘more absolutely’’ are commonly used 
even by persons of high education, regardless of the fact that they 
are permanently injuring this priceless national heritage, as every 
mechanism is permanently injured, its joints dislocated, and its force 
weakened by being applied to improper uses by reckless and unskilled 
hands. Those who would shrink from using a razor to sharpen a 
pencil do not shrink from the phrase ‘‘awfully nice.’’ 


The man of letters, on the other hand, like every other artist, is 
inspired by a tender solicitude for the tools with which he works. 
With him the tendency is to be hyper-sensitive in his choice of words, 
and to abhor all vagueness and indiscriminate handling of language. 
Hence we find among scholarly writers a tendency, both conservative 
and reactionary, to bring back to their original definition words whose 
nice significance has been blunted by popular misuse. This is a man- 
nerism peculiar to those reared under the temples of learning. It is 
the shibboleth which the mouths of the self-educated cannot naturally 
form. It flatters the molles auriculae of those who write and of those 
who read—with understanding. It is the language in which one 
scholar addresses himself to another, not now as in the Middle Ages, 
in an Anglicised Latin, but in its nearest equivalent, a Latinised 
English. 

This artifice of style is often very effective when used by a master. 
What, for instance, could be happier than Matthew Arnold’s use of 
the word ‘‘urbanity’’ as opposed to ‘‘provincialism,’’ or the many 
examples of this mannerism which are to be found in the writings of 
Walter Pater. Even Carlyle’s monotonous reiteration of arguments 
from derivation, as in his use of the words ‘‘king’’ and ‘seer,’’ is not 
without effect. But this, like every other mannerism, inevitably 
generates its incompetent imitators. We have, for example, heard 
it seriously argued in defence of vegetarianism, that ‘‘vegetarian’’ 
means ‘‘one who thrives’’; because, forsooth, the root word vegeo 
signifies in Latin ‘‘to thrive.’’ Apart, however, from such grotesque 
absurdities, the practice of purism is in general fraught with many 
dangers. In the first place it is eminently desirable that a nation’s 
language, like its constitution, should combine the maximum of pliancy 
with the maximum of stability ; and that it should readily respond 
to changing needs and new ideas. In the second place, it is one of 
the essential qualities of a language, as of a currency, that its units 
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should possess a common value. It is better that a word should 
change its meaning than that it should acquire a varying significance. 
No greater disaster can overtake a language than that there should 
arise a distinct line of cleavage between the vernacular and the liter- 
ary vocabulary, as happened to the Latin tongue under the early 
Empire, previous to the revolution initiated by Fronto and Apuleius ; 
and as to-day exercises a paralyzing effect on the development of a 
national literature in modern Greece. Lastly, we must always bear 
in mind that language is a living and a growing thing ; and that it 
is only by this very tendency to extend the meaning of words that 
language has developed from its simple beginnings. If we started on 
the principle of restricting words to their so-called proper meaning, 
and pursued this theory to its logical conclusion, we should ultimately 
reduce language to the few inarticulated ejaculations from which it 
began. 

The principle of growth, then, in language must be accepted. Aill 
development which proceeds by a logical train of thought or by a clear 
analogy is legitimate ; but simply to advise the exercise of right rea- 
son in conforming to the changes demanded by popular usage is not 
sufficient for practical purposes.- For, in the first place, we are in dan- 
ger of becoming involved in the circle in which Aristotle found himself 
in his definition of virtue, where he declares that the limits of virtue 
are to be fixed by right reason, and right reason is to be located in the 
virtuous man, leaving the virtuous man undefined, except by reference 
to the unknown quantity virtue. Secondly, the test of reason and 
logic is not so easy to apply ; and is one which often leads men far- 
ther from the truth than popular error has gone. 


The French people justly pride themselves on being the most 
logical of nations. Yet they still retain the double negative and the 
tautological qu’ est ce que c’est que cela; and they still write le 
lendemain (that is to say le le en demain) instead of l’endemain, and 
Je lierre, although the correct form is obviously l’ierre. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that language was made by ignorant people, 
with no historical sense, and is thus full of stupidities, incongruities, 
and grotesque blunders. The antecedents of many words, faultless 
in themselves, will not bear too close a scrutiny. Language grew, 
and reason and order came afterwards. There was no French 
Academy assisting at its birth, and no Lindley Murray presiding over 
its development in childhood. It is on this account a dangerous thing 
for a writer to look too closely into the language he is using ; for it 
is apt to paralyze his productive power by suddenly revealing to him 
the inanity of his work. It was thus with Monsieur Lucien Bergeret, 
maitre des Conferences de la Faculté des lettres, when he sat down 

‘to write his treatise on Vergilius Nauticus. Indeed, it is the fate of 
’ many a writer of brilliant promise. 


A few concrete instances will perhaps best serve to indicate the 
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borderline between pedantry and conformity to popuiar usage. Let 
us take the word ‘‘preposterous,’’ which has a very definite meaning 
in Latin. It denotes a condition of things in which the hind-part is 
in front—the cart before the horse. A scholarly mind may feel unwill- 
ing to employ this word in its vague vulgar sense, if not in common 
speech at least in formal prose. The objection might be obviated by 
applying the term, in its original signification, to a state of society in 
which the women worked and the men sat idle. Let it be so applied. 
Yet the word will not convey the sense we intended it to convey, for 
that is not its meaning. Preposterous may mean ‘in inverted 
order,’’ but ‘‘preposterous’’ means preposterous and nothing else ; 
nor can we easily dispense with it in this sense. Similarly with the 
word ‘‘prevaricate,’’ which in Latin was applied to legal proceedings 
in which the counsel for the prosecution entered into coalition with the 
counsel for the defence, and purposely gave away his case, but the 
word has been found more useful in its extended usage than when con- 
fined within its proper limits, and in that sense only has it been 
retained. 

It has been remarked that the words ‘‘example’’ and ‘‘illustration”’ 
are not, properly speaking, synonymous terms ; for many an example 
is by no means an illustration, and there are many forms of illustration 
which are not examples. Further, the word ‘‘instance,’’ being but the 
Latin translation of the Greek philosophical term evotdois, can 
strictly be applied only to an example brought forward by way of 
objection. But to observe such minute distinctions in practice 
would be as futile as the actions of those whose hyper-sensitive 
conscience in moral matters leads them to deny themselves, even 
when their self-denial redounds in no way to the good or happiness 
of others; for unless the writer append a note adverting to his 
subtlety, it will pass wholly unnoticed by his readers. 


On the other hand, where we have a word employed in a proper 
and in a spurious sense, and where it is of more use in its proper 
sense, a man of taste will so limit it. No selfsrespecting writer will 
say that the heat is ‘‘phenomenal’’ unless he means that it is not real ; 
nor will he speak of an ‘‘academy”’ unless he refers to something with 
more affinity to the ‘‘olive grove of Academus’’ than a private school 
for young ladies. 


There seems to be a consensus of opinion among writers of 
authority on the use of the expressions ‘‘averse to,’’ ‘‘abhorrent to,’’ 
in spite of the meaning of the Latin preposition. The alternative 
‘‘averse from,’’ ‘‘abhorrent from,’’ sounds so stilted that it has been 
recommended to avoid these words altogether. Surely, however, 
common usage should here determine which preposition should be 
employed ; and while the French nation continue to ‘‘approach from’’ 
and to ‘‘escape to,’’ there is no earthly reason why the phrase ‘‘averse 
to’’ should be adhorrent to the educated ear. 
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Thus far we have examined only the attitude of the man of letters 
towards the imperfections which are inherent in his medium. We 
have attempted to indicate the basis of the compromise between 
pedantry and vulgarity. We have seen that there are many illogic- 
alities which we are forced to accept; unless, indeed, we are to 
abandon the endearing faults of our mother tongue for the null 
perfection of an Esperanto, But year by year the use of language 
becomes more and more a conscious art. Its growth is an elemental 
movement beyond our control; yet the authority of academies and 
lexicographers, and, above all, the unofficial influence of our great 
stylists, who if not the most read, are at least the masters whom our 
popular journalists attempt to imitate, is powerful to guide and even 
to coerce the natural advance of language in its proper course. 


This involves the consideration of the principles underlying all 
true and useful expansion of language. The criterion of legitimate 
development may be most briefly expressed by recalling the famous 
distinction so dear to the old school logicians, between the denotation, 
or the qualities affirmed by a word, and the connotation, or particulars 
comprised in a word. Every extension of meaning which involves a 
diminished denotation is harmful; whilst every extension which 
procures an increased connotation without loss of denotation, is 
beneficial. Thus, to extend the term ‘‘gentleman’’ to embrace the 
whole male sex, as ‘‘Gentlemen are requested not to smoke,’’ is to 
deprive it of its precise denotation—a denotation which is so valuable 
that the French have adopted it—and wilfuly to impoverish the 
language. We might also quote the similar misuse of the word 
‘‘lady,’’ especially in America, where it has become so vulgarised 
that aristocratic Americans have reverted to the use of the word 
‘‘woman,’’ to express the meaning which the word ‘‘lady’’ has lost. 
This tendency must inevitably lead to the rehabilitation of the last- 
named term, and we are faced by the absurd prospect of these two 
words performing a perpetual minuet through the ages. 


On the other hand, to extend the connotation of a word to comprise 
all those particulars which by virtue of an essential affinity are 
naturally comprised under one idea, is not to impoverish, but to enrich 
and intensify that word. The fact that the Greek and Latin 
languages possessed a much smaller vocabulary than our own is not 
a fault but a virtue in them, on the principle that the simplest 
mechanism is the best. The word crudus, which means at once 
“‘unripe,’’ ‘‘uncooked,’’ ‘‘undigested,’’ expresses each of these 
meanings with perfect distinctness, in its proper context ; and at the 
same time conveys the scientific truth that these states are analagous. 
Similarly, the word reverberare, applied equally to light and sound, 
involves no confusion, and makes an instructive comparison. In fact, 
the arbitrary limitation of words where no true distinction of ideas 
exists is not less harmful than their arbitrary extension. The limit- 
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ation of the words ‘‘virtue’’ and ‘‘vice’’ to indicate sexual virtue and 
morality is a particularly odious and pernicious restriction of a great 
idea, involving an absurdity which has culminated in the cry of a 
great poet, 

‘* Come down and redeem us from virtue.”’ 


And again in his glorification of 
‘** The roses and raptures of vice.’’ 


In like manner, the confining of the word ‘‘pleasure’’ to the 
meaning of ‘‘sensual pleasure,’’ has borne fruit in a thousand false 
arguments, and by the prejudice which this limitation has attached to 
the word, has involved the discussion of ethical truths in endless 
misunderstanding and bitterness. 


Joun Rivers. 
















































WOMEN’S SPHERE OF WORK. 


EVERY now and again a discussion is raised as to the work that 
should be, or can be, done by women, and there is much dogmatising 
and laying down of rules and regulations. These discussions are 
interesting as showing the trend of popular opinion in regard to the 
two divisions of the subject ; viz., work, and women’s part in it. 

The first point that stands out clearly is the curious idea in ordinary 
minds as to what constitutes ‘‘work.’’ Women may reduce them- 
selves to the proverbial ‘‘fiddle-string’’ by the never-ending indoor 
labour for house, children and husband, and still the cry would be 
that they do no ‘‘work’’ ; but if women labour for definite, restricted 
hours out of the home, an outcry is raised before long that the work 
is beyond their strength ; that it is not ‘‘womanly’’; and then, in 
natural sequence, follows the accusation that they are encroaching 
upon the special domain of men. 

Why should women’s labour in the home be considered not even 
work, while their labour outside the home is called hard work, and 
derogatory? The answer is threefold: compulsion, competition and 
money ; in other words, the objection to women going out of the 
home to work arises from the instinctive feeling that enforced fight- 
ing with others over a mere subsistence wage is bad enough for men, 
it should be impossible for women. 

There seems to be a universal idea that labour that does not 
result in an immediate return in money is not ‘‘work’’ ; also that the 
degradation attached to manual labour is due, not to the labour itself, 
but to the compulsion of working for a money wage. A woman may 
do any kind of work in her own house, and, provided she is supposed 
to be doing it for pleasure—i.e., that she is not compelled to do it 
through lack of money to buy service—it is considered right and 
proper, and used to be considered honourable. But if a woman goes 
out of her own home to do the same kind of work at the bidding of 
another, and under the compulsion of working for money for a living, 
she is considered degraded, and must bear the badge and contempt 
of a servitude that is but little removed from slavery. In the same 
way, men will do any kind of work, how menial soever, for them- 
selves and for others when exploring, hunting, camping, etc., and 
glory in it—always provided there is no immediate payment in money ; 
so that they can regard the work as done for pleasure, or duty, or 
devotion, or for anything but compulsion, or the were living wage. 
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But the same work done for men by men, for a wage, carries with 
it the degradation of slavery. Under present conditions, money is 
regarded as indispensable ; to receive it as due return, or reward, 
is held to be honourable in proportion to the amount ; but to receive 
it as daily wage is associated with so much contempt that it is a mar- 
vel that any self-respecting human being can be found to submit, or 
to submit another, to such degradation. 


The next point that stands out distinctly is the stress laid upon 
the assumed inferiority of women. Those who take part in such 
discussion forget that it can concern only one-third of the community, 
the middle class, where there is mental culture, but not an assured 
income sufficiently large to encourage idleness in the women. The 
question as to whether women should work for a living is never 
mooted in regard to the women of the wealthy class : they can please 
themselves as to what they do within their own limits. Nor is there 
any such discussion over the women of the poorest class : they must 
work for money whether they will or no—or starve. Discussion as 
to relative physical strength is also confined to the middle-class. 
Among the wealthy, the idle, whether men or women, inevitably lose 
muscular strength ; but when attention is given to athletic exercises, 
there is little to choose between the two. In the poorest class, men 
do not show any advantage over women in physical capability or 
endurance. So, among the two extremes of humanity, the wealthy 
and the poor, conditions being equalised, the general physical status 
is also equal : idle men lose their strength ; working-women develop 
theirs. It is only in the middle class, where the general conditions of 
life are so unequal, that the physical power of men and women 
becomes unequal ; and then the inequality is apparent in comparing 
men with men, as well as men with women. In the copious literature 
available in the form of histories of many nations, books of travel 
and adventure, etc., there is plentiful evidence to prove that inferiority, 
whether physical or mental, is not peculiar to one sex ; while, if the 
accounts of trades and industries be added, there is yet further evi- 
dence to prove that there is no natural sex-distinction in work, it is 
simply a matter of choice and of the ability that results from 
education. 


Yet there must be some foundation for the unshakable belief, held 
by women equally with men, that the life-energy is not the same in 
both sexes, that it differs fundamentally in nature, in action and in 
scope. It is so self-evident that, if left to nature, men work by force 
and women by persuasion, that there must be some very strong reason 
why it is so, and a very special purpose to be accomplished by each, 
impossible to the other, but absolutely necessary to both for the evo- 
lution of humanity and of the life of the world generally. Yet there 
is little evidence of any real attempt to discover the special value of 
the two natures as interdependent equal factors ; but there has been 
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much undue prominence of one sex, with a corresponding undue sup- 
pression of the other. Men insist that women cannot, and shall not, 
work by means of masculine force, but that their part in life is to work 
by influence ; and, since men do the ruling, therefore women must 
be ruled. How far this is true in nature, results should show. Since, 
at the same time, men would, if they could, confine the activities of 
women within the narrow limits of the four walls of their home, and 
leave them there in starved mental isolation, this idea of women’s 
position becomes strongly suggestive of inculcating something mean 
and underhand, of compelling a creeping, crawling, wriggling, back- 
stairs system of seeking knowledge, and a supremely hypocritical 
method of applying it as ‘‘influence.’’ Women not unnaturally resent 
this suggestion, and repudiate the system. Moreover, as a result of 
more general mental culture, women are no longer satisfied with 
starved isolation ; but the turmoil raised by the all-round rebellion 
against the undue suppression of women as a sex has hitherto been 
met only by unreasoning attempts to thrust them back into a condi- 
tion they have outgrown. 


Recent history, however, has thrown a flood of light upon the func- 
tion of ‘‘influence’’ that presents the supposed natural position of 
women in quite a different aspect. Only a few years ago, the 
greatest European nations were struggling together to secure for 
themselves what is called a ‘‘Sphere of Influence’ in China. By 
studying the aims and objects desired by each of those nations, light 
dawns upon the real nature and scope of women’s work and sphere. 
Each nation secured a ‘‘Sphere of Influence’’—what does that mean 
and involve? It means that Western nations desired scope for their 
energies in China, that they could not obtain it by exerting man’s 
method of taking by force, so they agreed to adopt the woman’s 
method of working by influence or persuasion. There was no inten- 
tion of confining the energies of any of the nations within the narrow 
limits of the four walls of their Consulate—far from it! Each nation 
intended to have a finger in every pie within its reach, and, by per- 
meating its sphere with its own influence, induce the Chinese to open 
their country to admit and absorb the foreign products and ideas. 
So that this is what was involved: the Chinese were to continue to 
rule their country by means of their own forces, but according to a 
standard set by other nations ; which means that the real ruling-power 
would be the Influence spread through the land by the intruders. In 
arranging this there was not the faintest idea of anything mean or 
underhand ; on the contrary, the understanding was, and is, con- 
sidered highly honourable in every way for all parties concerned. Men 
would have preferred their own method of gaining a footing and 
ruling by force; but, failing that supreme good, a ‘‘Sphere of 
Influence’ is by no means to be despised, since, if properly worked, 
it may lead to great expansion of boundary. When men work by 
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force, it is possible and indeed necessary to fix a boundary ; but it is 
beyond possibility to place any arbitrary limit to the expansion of 
influence ; and herein lies the clue to the dubiety as to what is, and 
what is not, within the scope of women’s sphere. Men, and women 
also, are continually trying to define the limits of women’s activities, 
forgetting that wherever one being or thing is capable of being 
‘‘influenced’’ by another, that capability brings it, naturally, within 
the sphere of women; so that when the impossibility is realised of 
disconnecting anything from the power of influence, it will be seen 
that the sphere of women as a sex is as limitless as the round world. 
Wheresoever men may go, they carry with them the invisible threads 
along which women’s life-energies work, and while men are born of 
women they cannot, if they would, pass beyond or outside the reach 
of women’s influence. A ‘‘Sphere of Influence’’ has an elastic boun- 
dary capable of immense expansion from within at will, so long as 
there is no attempt to exert men’s energy of force ; once let force be 
used, and—crack! woof !—the sphere is contracted to nothing ! 

The cry is continually being raised that women have no business 
out of the home. Those who cry this the loudest are the least able 
to see that, though the home is beyond question woman’s basis of 
action, yet to refuse her the right to extend her energies in search of 
knowledge in all directions away from her base, is to destroy her 
power to accomplish her work within the home that is left entirely 
to her care, and upon the right ordering of which depends the internal 
life-pulse and well-being of the nation. All that makes the ‘‘Home”’ 
possible comes naturally within the scope of woman’s ‘‘business’’— 
human beings, and the seven-fold cycle of their necessaries of life, 
namely, food, housing, clothing, activities, education, social life and 
ideals. It is a fairly wide ‘‘Sphere,’’ if properly worked. 

To take only the first of the cycle—‘‘Food.’’ It is generally sup- 
posed that women have no part in the work of production—that is 
said to call for the activities of men’s energy of force and superiority 
of physique. Yet, in almost every country, many women labour in 


the fields as heavily as men, and the quantity and quality of food pro-- 


duced depend upon the methods of production ; therefore, women 
may claim to have a voice in the methods of production—they come 
within their sphere. To know what is done, how it is accomplished, 
and the results produced are important parts of women’s business. 


But in the lives of most English women their first contact with 
the question of food takes the form of gathering supplies into the 
house. One would naturally imagine that when a woman is respon- 
sible for the choice of the supplies of a household, it is her business 
to know something of the quality of the supplies. But, supposing 
she is desirous of knowing facts about what she is taking in, and 
questions the men or boys who are now so constantly employed in 
bridging over the space between house and store, they will naturally 
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reply that they know nothing, they are not responsible, for they are 
simply machines for delivering the articles they receive from the 
storemen. It would be said that these human delivering-machines 
‘ are nothing to the housewife, that it is not ‘‘her business’’ to consider 
them. Yet they ate ‘‘children of women,’’ human beings having 
their need of a share in the cycle of necessaries ; therefore, these 
living-machines come within her ‘‘sphere of influence’’ ; it is clearly 
her business to know how they live and work; it is certainly her 
business to see that the conditions of their lives are kept well up 
to the standard. 





Following the trail in quest of food, women come next in contact 
with the system of commerce, buying and selling, etc. ; and here 
they may learn still more of the need for women’s influence and 
standard. If a woman inquires at a shop as to the quality of the 
contents of a packet labelled ‘‘tea,’’ for example, she will discover 
that the shop man knows nothing about the contents. He is merely 
a machine for selling the articles contained in that shop and received 
from the wholesale merchant or importer. It is no part of the shop- 
man’s duty to know anything, nor to answer questions as to quality. 
These selling-machines are also ‘“children of women,’’ huraan beings, 
subject to the same need-cycle ; subject also to the powerful influence 
upon their moral character, their ideals, of the pernicious system 
under which they are compelled to work. Their conditions of life, 
the influences affecting them, and through them others also, belong 
to women’s sphere, are part of women’s business. If the woman 
inquires of the wholesale dealer or importer, either she will meet with 
a like disclaimer of responsibility—the tea coming from abroad—or 
she will be told that the exact nature of the contents of the tea-packet 
is a ‘‘trade secret.’’ So, although it is the acknowledged duty of 
women to provide the home with suitable food, they cannot do it, for 
they are kept in ignorance of all the real facts regarding the food ; 
and, on the slightest attempt to learn, they are everywhere confronted 
by irresponsible ignorance, and a final blank wall of refusal of infor- 
mation. This could not be if women were capable in their own 
sphere, and attended to their first business in life, food for body, 
mind and soul. 





The same reasoning applies to the rest of the need-cycle, but only 
one other can be touched upon here. Education, whether of child 
or adult, is not a force, therefore it does not belong to men’s province 
of rule, but to women’s ‘‘Sphere of Influence.’’ Education in home, 
in school, in college or university, is a most potent influence upon the 
character and ideals of present and possibly future humanity ; yet 
women are shut out of the highest centre, and denied voice in guidance 
and criticism. Small wonder is it that, with much learning, there is 
also so much ignorance abroad. And in regard to this it can again be 
said that if women were strong and capable in their own Sphere, 
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which does not call for special physical muscularity—if they knew 
their own business—it would be impossible to deny them knowledge 
of what is done, and how, or to silence their voice of criticism. 


Force can penetrate only where it may, and only so far, and work 
for only so long, as the supply of force can be maintained. Influence 
is like the sun: its light penetrates freely, even into self-enclosed 
fortresses. It seems very strange that in all this perplexed bandying 
of words on the subject of the exodus of women out of the seclusion 
of home into the hurly-burly of the labour market, there is no hint of 
a glimpse of the real ‘‘why’’! Women go out into the world of strife, 
not because they want to go, but because they are drawn by a power 
they cannot resist. Outer force kept them enclosed within the home ; 
inner pressure, responding to an outer call, drives them out. They 
could no more be swept back now than the sun could be prevented 
appearing at dawn of day. While the rule of brute force and the 
clash of war prevailed without, women’s Light of Influence was 
safely shielded within : it was the Night of the World. As men bring 
the forces of nature more into harmony and war subsides, women 
begin to send out their rays of light in all directions. But at once 
their activities meet with rebuffs from every quarter—they must not 
venture thither ; they must not meddle in that, it is not their affair ; 
they cannot understand such and such matters, since they have had, 
and can have, no part in them, neither are they equal to such things ; 
and so on, ad nauseum. Therefore, since women’s influence can no 
more be checked than can the light of the fast-rising sun, they must 
perforce begin to take part in everything—trade, medicine, law, 
politics, even religion, in order that they may gain by experience the 
knowledge that is denied them by observation. They are proving 
daily more and more clearly, not only that their strength is equal to 
the work, but also that, considering the utter lack of individual 
responsibility, with its inevitable accompaniment of adulteration, that 
prevail everywhere, it is high time that women bestirred themselves, 
and turned the light of investigation into the dark corners of secrecy. 

By virtue of their force-nature, men are the fighters and active 
producers ; but women are the standard-bearers. Where they are 
not, there is no standard by which men may gauge the value of their 
products ; no ideal of perfection for men to work up to; no motive- 
power to urge them to strive for yet higher ideals. When men hinder 
women from looking into every matter, from inquiring, knowing and 
criticising, they hinder their own progress, and in time would destroy 
themselves. Men’s work is to deal with all the forces of nature as 
they come within reach of their increasing knowledge and expanding 
powers ; creating, destroying, re-creating, slowly changing the 
crude into the complex, the idle into the capable. Women’s work is 
to penetrate everywhere, to take apart in, so as to understand the 
nature of, everything ; and by the light of their influence cultivate 
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higher ideals, and stimulate to broader aims, according to the Stan- 
dard they carry within themselves. Woe to any nation if the standard 
of its women is shut up in a prison-home, or trailed in the mud ! 

No human beings can grow unless nourished throughout their 
need-cycle. Life itself must fail if sustenance is adulterated at its 
fount, and access to the pure sources is denied. That men have no 
standard of their own, no ideal with any strength of moral backbone 
in it, is clearly evidenced by facts of daily occurrence, which show 
that men will suffer any humiliation, tell any lie, uphold any authority 
for money ; that men’s only standard of value is money ; their highest 
ideal the possession of money and plenty of it! Millions of dollars 
or pounds wrung from the toiling, starving masses, and hoarded or 
scattered for selfish enjoyment, or self-glorification! Man’s idea of 
power, of ruling, still takes the crude form of trampling on those 
that are below and helpless ; ruthlessly crushing those that would 
oppose his self-elevation ; using every increase of knowledge for 
aggrandisement of self, whether of his individual self, or his national 
self. And women stand by and utter no vital word of protest! Why 
not? Because they are themselves dominated by man, their eyes 
blindfolded that they shall not sée; their senses drugged by the 
opium of false teaching ; their voice silenced by fear of the bogie of 
false shame: ‘‘it is not fit for women to inquire into such and such 
matters.’’ Yet other women are involved in just those matters, and 
surely women are not babes that they are unequal to knowing what 
they themselves, as a sex, are doing and suffering ! 

Men rule not over, but by means of, the forces of nature, bringing 
them together in harmony and so into use, for the purpose of applying 
them to the service of humanity and the world generally. It is 
women’s part to know everything that is done, that they may see to 
it that all life, and work, and products are kept up to the highest 
standard known—that there should be no form of life neglected while 
others are cultivated beyond their need, but that all should be raised 
equally with every movement towards higher possibilities through 
increase of knowledge. If women fail in maintaining the universality 
of the standard of excellence, they lower themselves to the level of the 
forces of nature, and so come under the rule of men; while men 
sink also for lack of standard and ideal. If men ‘‘rule over’’ women, 
they do so to their mutual destruction. 

These things are written in the world’s records in letters of fiery 
suffering, along a track of bitter bondage, the bondage of ‘‘working 
for a living by the sweat of the face.’’ 


Eien S. GASKELL. 








INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


{Under the above title a limited portion of ‘‘The Westminster Review’ is 
occasionally set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions 
at variance with the particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object 
is to facilitate the expression of opinion by writers of high mental power 
and culture, who, while they are zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet 
differ widely on special points of great practical concern, both from the 
Editor and from each other.] 


A DEFENCE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


** Down with the House of Lords,’’ ‘‘People against the Peers,’’ 
and hints ‘‘to beware of the steam roller,’’ are popular cries among a 
certain class of politician to-day ; but these are usually found to be 
against a Second Chamber of any kind to check what they are pleased 
to call ‘‘the will of the people as expressed at the polls.’’ Those, 
however, who demand the abolition of a Second Chamber, in toto, 
are undoubtedly in a minority in the country, and need not, therefore, 
be seriously taken into account; nor do they realise that the House 
of Commons by itself cannot be said to really represent or reflect in 
any fair way the mature opinion of the electorate. ‘‘Mandates,’’ 
though useful enough to the party just returned to power, mean little 
or nothing in reality—the result of an election being, as a rule, 
merely an index to show in which direction the country desires a 
change of leadership or in the policy of the Government. Further, it 
must be remembered that, were there no revising authority over the 
House of Commons, it is certain that the country would be far more 
scrupulous at election times as to who it returned to the House of 
Commons. The Upper House has too often been proved to have 
faithfully interpreted the matured opinion of the electorate against 
hasty and undigested legislation in the Lower House, for the country 
not to feel gratitude towards the former. There is the case of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, which, after passing the House of 
Commons by a large majority, was rejected by the Upper House, 
whose judgment was afterwards confirmed by the country; and, 
again, the case of the late Education Bill, which was opposed by the 
Church of England, the Roman Catholics of England and Ireland, the 
Jewish Church, and many of the Nonconformists themselves ; and 
was really wanted only by a small political section of the latter. 
Leisurely discussed in the House of Lords, the flaws in the Bill were 
made apparent ; and here, again, in rejecting the Commons’ refusal 
to accept their amendments, it is certain the Lords voiced the mature 
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opinion of the intelligence of the country at large on this particular 
Bill, and which, doubtless, a referendum would have confirmed also 
had there been one. 

What the enemies of the House of Lords fail to recognise is, that 
it is the nature of all Second Chambers to become conservative, 
sitting, as they do, in the calmer atmosphere of a House unaffected 
by the confusion and rancour of party election strjfe. And the swing 
of the pendulum, so noticeable at general elections, as often as not 
arises from a love of change, or desire to give the other side a chance. 
It is possible that if they polled the country to-morrow on the question 
of the abolition of the House of Lords, the Socialists would find that 
the latter never stood higher in the public estimation on their merits 
than they do at the present time. All countries the world over seem 
to have agreed that some sort of Second Chamber is essential in 
order to guard against sudden panics, popular excitement, and class 
legislation ; and have recognised two Chambers as being the best 
and safest form of responsible government. Nor is England likely 
to form an exception or consent to be governed by the more ignorant 
and least responsible of the people. The House of Lords never has, 
and probably never will, oppose the matured opinion of the country 
as represented by all classes of the community. But the present 
distribution of seats in the House of Comcons cannot, except in the 
most imperfect way, be said to represent the real opinion of the 
country. This is clearly seen when we reflect it is quite possible, 
under present conditions, to have a majority in the House of Commons 
returned by a minority of votes in the country ; or, that a Member 
of Parliament representing a constituency of 2,000 counts the same as 
one who represents 15,000 ; or, that Ireland, with a population of less 
than that of London, has some 40 Members in excess of it. The 
Lords, in all probability, again voiced the matured opinion of the 
country when they rejected the Plural Voting Bill, until such time as 
the country shows a desire to alter the whole system of representation 
with the necessary redistribution of seats. And until that time, the 
holding of all elections on the same day should be a sufficient remedy 
for this anomaly. 

What are the main accusations brought against the House of 
Lords? Firstly, that ‘‘they represent nobody but themselves.’' 
Secondly, that ‘‘the principle of hereditary legislators is wrong, and 
opposed to the theory and practise of government by democracy.’’ 
Thirdly, that ‘‘there must be something radically wrong in a system 
which permits the measures of one party to be thwarted by the 
leaders of the Opposition in the Upper House, because Tories when 
in power should be supreme in both Houses, and Liberals the same, 
when they are in power.’’ With regard to the first accusation that 
the House of Lords represents nobody but itself ; this can hardly be 
said to be a fact. For it is composed of men whose ancestors have, 
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even if they themselves have not, received their position from the 
popular Government of the day, Liberal or Conservative, for services 
rendered the country ; while in many cases they represented the 
country in the House of Commons before taking their seats in the 
House of Lords. With regard to the ‘‘hereditary’’ argument ; this 
certainly is the weakest spot in the House of Lords ; for it cannot 
be said to follow as a matter of course that because the father was a 
good statesman, therefore the son must be one too. But the weeding 
out of the black sheep, and some of the younger Members who are 
not born legislators, could very easily be carried out without Consti- 
tutional disturbance by the Lords themselves. The argument that 
a permanent Tory majority in the Upper House is incompatible with 
government by democracy is absurd, if we consider that, in the main, 
it is caused by the fact that the Liberal party has not been so often 
favoured with the support of the country, with its accompanying 
opportunity of creating Peers of its own. It seems to be entirely 
forgotten that a Single Chamber can never represent the mature 
opinion of the country, which it is only possible to ascertain after 
measures have been duly discussed and passed through the House 
of Commons. And if it be true that the Upper House is permanently 
backed up by the Tories all over the country, it must be remembered 
that this is a permanent element in the national life, and more likely 
to increase than decrease in the future, as democracy gains an assured 
position and stake in the country. 

But if all this is true, it by no means follows that the country 
would not welcome some well devised scheme which made the Second 
Chamber more representative of all classes and interests, and more 
in touch with the electorate. And it may be hoped that the Lords 
themselves will put this right, so that it can no longer be possible 
to say they represent nobody but themselves. Nor need the task 
be a difficult one. Could not the Lords eliminate the most unfit, and 
elect their own Members, in the same way as the Irish now elect 
their representative Peers for Westminster? 

Or, could not the requisite number be elected by the country direct, 
so many, say, being elected for each County? The schemes sug- 
gested and outlined recently by Lord Newton in one of the leading 
‘*Reviews,’’ and by Lord Meath in the ‘‘Standard,’’ might well form 
the nucleus of any such scheme. 

Again, it must not be forgotten that the present House of 
Commons is just as biassed in favour of the Labouring class (which 
after all does not entirely represent this country), as the House of 
Lords is biassed in favour of the more wealthy and responsible classes 
representing the main tax-payers of the Kingdom. 

England undoubtedly owes much to the House of Lords, which, 


after all, has played its part fairly and well in the Constitution, of 
which it forms an integral part, during many difficult and dangerous: 
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crises in history ; and, in spite of what Socialists may say to the 
contrary, England will always be found to shrink from complicated 
measures altering the Constitution, which has served her well in the 
past. Our system of Government, it must be remembered, too, 
represents very fairly our national character, and is, moreover, looked 
up to by all other Governments as being, on the whole, the safest and 
wisest form of democratic Government the world has ever known ; 
while the matured wisdom of this country knows well that its best 
interests are served by having two Chambers, the Upper of which 
moves outside election strifes—reflects the more ripened judgment 
of the electorate, and endeavours honestly to represent the wishes of 
all classes of the people. 


Dup.ey S. A. Cossy. 








Mar, 


THE MONTH. 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mr. BirRELL succeeds Mr. Bryce as Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
it is to be hoped that in his new sphere his talent 

Government for concession and compromise may meet with 
Changes. greater success. Mr. McKenna succeeds Mr. 
Birrell at the Education Office, an appointment 

which probably portends the application of the financial screw as a 
temporary solution at all events of educational difficulties ; while 
Mr. W. Runciman, a young business-man of marked ability, follows 
Mr. McKenna as Financial Secretary to the Treasury. Dr. 
Macnamara, who has well-earned his promotion, becomes Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Local Government Board; while Mr. Charles 
Hobhouse has been appointed as Under-Secretary for India. For the 
moment Mr. Winston Churchill has been passed over, but he is young, 
and can well afford to bide his time. The Government meets 
Parliament for its second year and its third session even stronger if 
possible than in February last. The by-elections at Huddersfield and 
in North-east Derby—exceptional circumstances being allowed for— 
show that the people are as united as at the General Election in 
support of Liberal principles ; and if the Government will but make 
full use of the golden opportunity that now presents itself all will 
be well. If not well, we do not care to contemplate the 
alternative. ; 





The speech from the Throne is not a wordy document, and the 
programme for the year is formidable rather by 
Programme _ reason of its character than because of its 
of the Session. jength. The reference to the earthquake in 
Jamaica is brief and to the point, and those 
reading between the lines will see that it meets the case very neatly 
indeed :—''I regret the deplorable loss of life and destruction of 
property in an important city, and I have seen with satisfaction that 
the emergency has been met by the Governor and his officers with 
courage and devotion, and by the people with self-control, . . . 
and I recognise with sincere gratitude the sympathy shown by the 
people of the United States of America, and the assistance promptly 
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offered by their naval authorities.’’ A reference to the visit of the 
Amir of Afghanistan to India leads up to the important declaration 
that ‘‘In India, while firmly guarding the strength and unity of the 
Executive power unimpaired, I look forward to a steadfast effort to 
provide means of widening the base of peace, order, and good 
government among the vast populations committed to my charge.’’ 
The question of the day—that of the House of Lords—is dealt with 
in the following paragraph :—‘‘Serious questions affecting the 
working of our Parliamentary system have arisen from unfortunate 
differences between the two Houses. My Ministers have this 
important subject under consideration with a view to a solution of 
the difficulty ;’’ and the legislative programme embraces—(1) 
Licensing Reform, (2) Army reform and the reorganisation of the 
auxiliary forces, (3) measures ‘‘dealing with the holding and valuation 
of land in Scotland,’’ (4) Irish devolution, (5) ‘‘reform of University 
education in Ireland’’—(It would be better, surely, if devolution gave 
Ireland herself power to deal with this essentially Irish problem), (6) 
“‘the establishment of a Court of Criminal Appeal,’’ a measure the 
necessity for which has recently been emphasised by the Lewis case 
and that of Police Sergeant Rolls, (7) the regulation of hours in mines, 
(8) the amendment of the patent laws, (9) the improvement of ‘‘the 
law relating to the valuation of property in England and Wales,”’ 
(10) a measure ‘‘enabling women to serve on local bodies,’’ (11) a 
measure ‘‘amending the law affecting small holdings in England and 
Wales,’’ and (12) a Bill ‘‘for the better housing of the people.”’ 


Unless the ‘‘improving the law relating to the valuation of property 
in England and Wales’’ includes powers 

The Path of Honour for the assessment of land values apart 
—The Path of from the value of improvements, it 
Safety. it would seem that the land values 
assessment measure is, for some 

inscrutable reason, to be confined to Scotland, and that Ireland at 
any rate is to be left out in the cold. This the supporters of the 
movement for the taxation of land values will oppose to the utmost. 
The Bill must be made to apply to the whole of the United Kingdom ; 
and it should also, as urged below, contain a clause or clauses 
empowering local bodies to rate land values as soon as the assessment 
is complete. This vital reform, which goes to the root of the housing, 
the unemployed, and the sweating problems, has already been too 
long delayed, and no time should now be lost in bringing it into force. 
The other measures in the Government's programme are as nothing 
compared with this fundamental reform. And, further, as we have 
repeatedly pointed out, the rating of land values being a financial 
measure, the House of Lords has no right to interfere with it. This 
applies also to the taxation of land values for national purposes, which 
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should most emphatically be included in the Budget. The valuation 
of the land could readily be completed within six months, and the tax 
might well take effect as from October 1st or November tst next. It 
would yield a surplus to be applied to the reduction of debt in the 
Budget of 1908 ; it would at once tend to loosen the grip of land mono- 
poly, and to solve the unemployed question and kindred problems ; 
and it should, moreover, be substantial enough to provide funds next 
year for payment of members and of election expenses, 
for old-age pensions, and for the abolition of the existing 
taxes on food. All this and more, as we have frequently 
demonstrated, could be accomplished by levying the 1692 
Land Tax of 4s. in the £ on the values of to-day—a reform advocated 
by Richard Cobden so long ago as 1842, and long overdue. Financial 
measures on some such lines as here indicated the Government must 
carry if it would not betray the trust reposed in it in January, 1906. 
The path of honour is also the path of safety. The carrying of 
financial reforms which the Lords have no right to obstruct is the 
one sure test of the good faith of a Liberal Government. Let the 
Government but establish beyond a shadow of a doubt its good faith 
and its earnestness of purpose by passing these great financial 
reforms, and they can then appeal with absolute confidence to the 
people to give them a mandate to compel the House of Lords to stand 
aside from the pathway of all other reforms as well. 


Though Mr. Andrew Carnegie in good set terms repudiates Socialism 
and Communism, and declares himself an 

Sequel upholder of Individualism, his article, ‘‘My 

to ‘The Gospel! Partners, the People,’’ a sequel to his former 
of Wealth.” article, ‘‘The Gospel of Wealth,’’ will doubtless 

be hailed with joy by the Socialists ; and, as 

Mr. W. T. Stead forecasts, it may very well be ‘‘reprinted and 
circulated. . . . by the Socialists everywhere,’’ in support of 
their contention that ‘‘the wealth of the millionaire is the creation 
of the common people, and, that being so, the common people have 
a right to divide up his inheritance when he dies.’’ It is true that, 
as Mr. Stead states, ‘‘no Socialist has ever asserted (this doctrine) 
more emphatically’? than Mr. Carnegie here asserts it. It is true 
that his practical proposals—a dividend tax and heavily graduated 
death duties—are distinctly on Socialistic, not to say Communistic, 
lines. But, nevertheless, the Socialists will, from their point of view, 
do well to read, re-read, and read yet again, before they circulate 
broadcast ‘‘ The Gospel of Wealth, No. 2;’’ for it is more than 
probable that it will prove to them a veritable ‘‘boomrang’’—that, 
carelessly used as a missile against Individualism, it will return and 
smite the thrower. For, as is shown in the ‘“‘Open Letter to Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie,’’ which appears in this issue of our ‘‘Review,”’ 
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while Mr. Carnegie’s arguments and examples are intended to enforce 
the Socialistic doctrine that all wealth is created by, and therefore 
belongs to, the whole community, and to urge the justice and desir- 
ability of the Socialistic methods of taxation referred to, what they 
really demonstrate is that land values, and land values alone, are 
created by the whole community, and that land values, therefore, 
constitute the only just and natural source of public revenue. It is 
his confusion of land, the bounty of the Creator, with wealth, the 
product of human labour, that diverts Mr. Carnegie from the path 
of Individualism, which he rightly divines to be the true path of 
progress. But once this confusion is cleared up—and to so vigorous 
a thinker this can be a matter of no great difficulty—we should find 
in Mr. Carnegie a forceful and enthusiastic exponent of the gospel 
according to Henry George. Mr. Carnegie’s contribution to the 
discussion of the great ‘‘problem of wealth (which) will not down’’ 
must at all events prove most thought-provoking. Its grip and its 
virility ensure that. It will undoubtedly lead to considerable con- 
troversy, to much ‘‘friction of mind with mind ;’’ and that will be 
all to the good, for apathy and brainlaziness are in truth the deadliest 
foes the reformer has to fight. 


It is a great thing to find a multi-millionaire stating as emphatically 
as Mr. Carnegie does that a man should be 

Taxes— judged by what he is rather than by what 
Demoralising he has—that in time to come ‘‘Brain is to 
and Otherwise. stand above Dollars, Conduct’’—(‘‘Character’’ 
would, perhaps, be the better word)—‘‘above 

both.”’ It is unusual, too—in cold print at least—to find a millionaire 
so unreservedly condemning the income tax. ‘‘Of all taxes,’’ says 
Mr. Carnegie, ‘‘this is the most pernicious. It demoralises a nation. 
it penalises the honest citizen ;’’ and he quotes Mr. 
Gladstone’s declaration that ‘‘it makes a ‘Nation of Liars.’’’ This 
will hardly be a welcome pronouncement to the Socialists in this 
country, who, while condemning Protective Tariffs on just such 
grounds, demand, not merely an income tax, but a graduated income 
tax. If an income tax, according to the weighty testimony of the 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, ‘‘ makes a ‘ Nation of Liars,’”’ a 
graduated income tax, surely, will make a nation of—well, ‘‘graduated 
liars.’’ It is ever the worst feature of dishonest taxation that it is 
not only dishonest in itself, but tends also to promote dishonesty in 
the people subjected to it. The corruption of American politics is 
in large part due to the demoralising influence of the tariffs and of a 
very similar system—private control of natural monopolies. The 
advocates of a graduated income tax can hardly be of opinion that 
this country is too honest, yet in advocating a graduated income 
tax they are in reality advocating a graduated tax upon honesty. The 
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taxation of land values, on the other hand, would promote, instead 
of penalising, honesty, just as it would promote, instead of penalising, 
thrift and industry. The engine of taxation is a very powerful one. 
Few realise how powerful. As Professor Ely points out in his 
‘**Taxation in American States and Cities,’’ page 55, ‘“Taxation may 
create monopolies, or it may prevent them ; it may promote liberty 
and equality of rights, or it may tend to the establishment of tyranny 
and despotism ; it may be used to bring about reform, or it may be so 
laid as to aggravate existing grievances, and foster hatred and dissen- 
sion among classes; taxation may be so controlled by the skilful 
hand as to give free scope to every opportunity for the production of 
wealth, or for the advancement of all true interests of States or cities, 
or it may be so shaped by ignoramuses as to place a deadweight on 
a community in the race for industrial supremacy.’’ We trust that 
the present Government will listen to the enlightened advocates of 
the taxation and rating of land values, rather than to the economic 
and financial ‘‘ignoramuses’’ who are now clamouring for a graduated 
income tax, and to whom they seem too ready to lend an ear. 


While condemning the income tax, Mr. Carnegie suggests that it 
would be ‘‘much better that Corporations should 

The National be required to pay a dividend tax to the nation, 
Dividend which would be really a tax upon incomes.’’ 
Tax. Such a dividend tax might avoid the penalising 

of honesty, but it would penalise thrift and 

industry just as much as an ordinary income tax. Such a dividend 
tax would not, perhaps, promote dishonesty, but it would be in itself 
dishonest. It cannot be too often repeated that an income honestly 
and rightfully come by, whether derived from dividends or otherwise, 
should be as immune from State theft as from private theft—that,. 
whether done by one person or by the State, to take from any 
individual anything that justly belongs to him is, in plain terms, 
robbery. There are three factors in the production of wealth—land, 
labour, and capital. The last-named is, however, a secondary, not 
a primary factor, in wealth production, being in fact wealth (a product 
of land and labour) used to assist labour in the production of further 
wealth ; and capital, being a product of labour, rightfully belongs to 
the worker who has produced it. And, just as three factors unite in 
the production of wealth, so in the process of distribution wealth is 
naturally divided under three heads—(1) the return for the use of the 
land—that is to say, rent ; (2) the return to labour, i.e., wages ; and 
(3) the return to capital, i.e., interest. Wages clearly belong of right 
to the labourer ; and, as Adam Smith puts it (‘‘ Wealth of Nations,’’ 
chapter VIII.), ‘‘The produce of labour constitutes the natural recom- 
pense of labour. . . . the whole produce of labour belongs to the 
labourer.’’ The return for the use of capital as clearly belongs to the 
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rightful owner of the capital ; and, on the same principle as that 
stated in the case of labour, the whole produce of capital belongs to. 
the capitalist. Capital, in fact, is stored-up labour, and interest may 
be regarded as the ‘‘deferred pay’’ of the capitalist. But to whom. 
does rent—the return for the use of the land belong? ‘‘Let us,” in 
the words of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, ‘‘go to the root of the matter, 
and inquire how these fortunes (land values) are created, from whence: 
and how they arise.’’ And, if we do so, we shall find, as is pointed. 
out in the Open Letter already referred to, that land values are 
created by the presence, and the collective enterprise and industry, of 
the whole community, and by public expenditure on public services. 
and public improvements—that, in short, land values are created by, 
and therefore justly belong to, the whole community—to the whole 
nation. Land values (or rent) therefore constitute the just and 
rightful share of the nation in the annual wealth product. They 
constitute the true, the natural, the just national dividend, and the 
only honest and righteous dividend tax is such a tax as will, in the 
words of Henry George, ‘‘take for the community what belongs to- 
the community—the value that attaches to land by the growth of the 
community ; leave sacred to the individual all that belongs to the 
individual.’’ We trust that Mr. Andrew Carnegie will still further 
study ‘‘the problem of wealth (which) will not down,’’ and that he 
may ere long become an apostle of that gospel of wealth which is at 
the same time a gospel of freedom and of brotherhood, the gospef 
according to Henry George. 


The extent to which the gospel of ‘‘the Prophet of San Francisco’” 
has permeated’ the thought of the day—and how 
An many men are followers of Henry George without 
Influential being aware of it—is shown by the fact that the 
Apostie.  Solicitor-General for Scotland, the able chairman of 
the Select Committee on the Glasgow Land Values. 
Rating Bill, declared at Fauldhouse, on January oth last, ‘‘Nor have: 
I followed . . . . in the footsteps of Henry George. 
I am no disciple of his. I have not read one of his writings.’’ 
“* But,’? he added, ‘‘ I have heard and read attentively every word 
of the evidence given before the Select Committee. My sins 
and errors, therefore—if sins and errors lie at my door—are 
all done against the light shed by that illuminating body of 
testimony.’’ But, even though not consciously a follower of 
Henry George, the Solicitor-General for Scotland is a Georgeite—a 
very sound Georgeite, too. And during the recess he has been doing 
most effective work for the propagation of the gospel of Henry 
George. Speaking at Broxburn, on December 28th, for instance, 
he declared that : ‘‘Ground in a leading thoroughfare in towns. 
is so much more valuable than back ground or ground in the 
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country, because of the presence of the people there and the expen- 
diture of the community in making and keeping the town bright and 
comfortable, and a desirable place to be in. If to-morrow,’’ he 
added, ‘‘all the public works in and around Broxburn were shut down 
permanently and the town was deserted, everybody who wanted to 
buy or rent a house in the main street would get it for less money 
than you would pay for a house of equal size in the remotest part of 
the county. Why? Because the land would have lost its value, the 
community having taken their departure. The land derives its value, 
therefore, from the presence and expenditure of the community.”’ 
And land values, therefore, belong of right to the community. ‘‘Our 
present standard of rating—the yearly value of land, with the 
buildings and improvements on it the work of men’s hands—tends (he 
maintained) to act as a check or hindrance upon building enterprise. 
It is a weight or burden upon industry, because whenever an owner 
of land puts out money in improving it and building on it, he knows 
very well that up will go his rates. Well, now (he continued), this 
_ time last year, when we were all talking about Free Trade and 
Protection, I think we were all agreed upon this—that whatever taxes 
you put on, you must be careful not to hamper trade and commerce 
with your taxes. At all hazards, we were agreed, that must be 
avoided. What is true of taxes—our contributions to the Imperial 
revenue—is equally true of rates—our contributions to local services. 
We must strive to lay them on in such a way as to be least burden- 
some to industrial enterprise. So that if an owner of land is minded 
to put it to the best possible use—to put the best, healthiest, hand- 
somest, and most commodious buildings on it, he won’t be deterred 
from doing that by the thought that the more money he spends on his 
building the more money he will need to pay away in rates. 

How, you naturally ask me now, can this object be achieved ?. 

Well, the conclusion we reached was that it was quite practicable to 
set up a standard of rating which would not hamper or impede 
industrial enterprise. What is that standard? The yearly value of 
the bare land, apart from the buildings and improvements made upon 
it by men’s work.”’ 


This is pure, undiluted Henry Georgeism, and, did space permit, we 
might cite many more passages equally clear and to the 

“The point. Nor is the Solicitor-General for Scotland to be 
Battle deterred from advocating just principles, even though 
is Won.” they be the principles of Henry George, even though 
his policy be branded as one of confiscation and robbery. 

Indeed, so far from this being the case, he sees in this shower of 
abuse an augury of certain victory. Speaking at Bo’ness, Linlith- 
gowshire, on January 17th, he said: ‘‘When I venture to lay down 
the proposition that rates, like taxes, should, as far as possible be so 
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imposed as not to check or hinder industrial enterprise—that, hence 
it is an excellent move, if possible, to drop buildings and improve- 
ments out of the rating standard, I am told that this is the doctrine: 
of a confiscator, of a humble disciple of Henry George. When I 
observed—as I have—that for the past three weeks this is the only 
criticism of my fundamental doctrine, I rejoiced and was exceeding 
glad, for now I know that the battle is won. The citadel is safe, and 
nothing remains to be done save some skirmishing at the outposts.’ 
In this connection, too, it should be noted that in reply to a deputation 
of nearly 150 Liberal and Labour members who waited upon him to: 
urge the need of early legislation in regard to the taxation of land 
values, the Prime Minister (as stated in the authorised report issued 
to the Press Association), ‘‘in the course of a sympathetic reply, 
expressed a confident hope that a measure for separate valuation of 
land values would find a place in the Government programme for next 
session. He fully agreed with the speakers about the unjust and 
undesirable diversion from public to private pockets of a large part 
of the results of improvements made in the condition of the people, 
whether by legislation or by local administration. He pointed out 
that the full reform desired by thé members interested in the question 
could not be carried out in a single measure, and that this made it alb 
the more desirable that the necessary preliminary of valuation should 
be undertaken without delay.’’ 


It is to be regretted that a Land Values Assessment Bill was not: 
passed last year. Not only should such a measure be: 

Life in carried as early as possible this year, but a Bill should 
Great also be passed to empower local bodies to rate land values, 
Cities. so that as soon as the assessment is complete there 
need be no further delay in the application of this great 

and just principle. The great urgency of this reform was clearly 
shown by the Premier himself in his able speech of January 25th, on 
the occasion of his. being presented with the freedom of his native: 
city—Glasgow. Dealing with the problems of life in great cities, Sir 
Henry said, ‘‘Little by little. . . . we have come to appreciate: 
the fact that the concentration of human beings in towns such as. 
stretch around us outside these walls to-day sets up a state of things. 
that is contrary to nature, and that, unless powerful counteracting 
agencies can be established, this abnormal existence is bound to issue 
in suffering, deterioration, and gradual destruction to the mass of 
the population. And why is that? Well, nature gives the answer. 
We are on the hard ground of physical fact. The answer is that the- 
powers of the air and the soil are not equal to what you will put upon 
them, and the air and the soil will revenge themselves upon you if you 
overload them. That lesson was enforced in Glasgow in old days,, 
but not so very long past, by a stern teacher in the shape of typhus.. 
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It is enforced to-day, here and elsewhere, by the spectacle of countless 
thousands of our fellow-men, and a still larger number of children, 
who are starved of air and space and sunshine, and, therefore, of the 
very elements which make a healthy and a happy life possible. This 
view of city life, which is gradually coming home to the heart and 
the understanding and the conscience of our people, is so terrible 
that it cannot be put away. What is all our wealth and learning 
and the fine flower of our civilisation, and our Constitution, and our 
political theories—what are all these but dust and ashes, if the men 
and women on whose labour the whole social fabric is maintained are 
doomed to live and die in darkness and misery in the recesses of our 
great cities? We may undertake expeditions on behalf of oppressed 
tribes and races, we may conduct foreign missions, we may 
sympathise with the cause of unfortuante nationalities ; but it is our 
own people surely who have the first claim upon us.’’ 


In consumption, ‘‘the Great White Plague,’’ as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes called it, we have Nature’s standing protest 

Remedial -—and a terrible protest it is—against the unnatural 
Measures conditions of life to-day. The medical profession is 
Urgent. coming more and more to recognise the truth of the 
declaration by the celebrated German scientist, Dr. 

Koch, that ‘‘the overcrowded dwellings of the poor’’ are ‘‘the real 
breeding-places of tuberculosis ;’’ that ‘‘it is out of them that the 
disease always crops up anew ;’’ and that ‘‘it is to the abolition of 
‘these conditions that we must first and foremost direct our attention 
if we wish to attack the evil at its root, and to wage war against it 
with effective weapons.’’ One of the most recent exponents of this 
view is Dr. Samuel E. Allen, the newly-appointed Health Officer of 
Cincinnati. Dr. Allen calls attention to the fact that in ‘‘the Queen 
‘City’’ people die of tuberculosis at the rate of three a day, and that 
almost all of these deaths occur in the wards of the poor. He affirms, 
‘therefore, that ‘‘It is not a matter for physicians—it is a matter for 
economists ’’—aye, and for statesmen. As Mr. George Cadbury 
‘demonstrated some months ago, there is in the nature of things no 
need for such ‘‘concentration of human beings in towns’’ as obtains 
“to-day. At the rate of five persons to the family, there are not more 
than 9,000,000 families in the United Kingdom; and, allowing 
“one-tenth of an acre per family, these 9,000,000 families could be 
housed on 900,000 acres only out of the 77,000,000 in this country. 
The problem of ‘‘the Great White Plague,’’ in short, is at bottom 
‘simply a phase of the housing problem. As Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has himself pointed out, ‘‘the housing problem is but a 
phase of the great land question.’’ And, as Sir Henry declared at 
Keighley, on December gth, 1902, ‘‘Nothing short. . . . of the 
“taxation of land values will suffice to get at the root of this great 
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matter, so vitally essential to the health and prosperity of the 
country.’’ ‘‘The spectacle of countless thousands of our fellow-men, 
and a still larger number of children, who are starved of air and 
space and sunshine, and therefore, of the very elements which make 
a healthy and a happy life possible. . . . is so terrible that it 
cannot be put away.’’ ‘‘It is (these) our own people surely who have 
the first claim upon us,’’ and we trust that during the coming 
session the Premier will not allow their claim—their urgent claim— 
to be forgotten or put aside. No more time should be lost in setting 
in motion the remedial forces—economic, social, and industrial—of 
the taxation of land values. 


The movement for the taxation of land values is progressing the wide 
world over, and New South Wales now leads the 
World-wide van. The Mother Colony of Australasia imposed 
Progress. in 1895, with beneficial results repeatedly referred 
to in this ‘‘Review,’’ a Land Tax of 1d. in the £ 
on the capital value of the land. In 1905 her Government passed a 
measure making compulsory the rating of land values, and land 
values alone, throughout the shires, or country districts, and last 
December a Bill was carried making a rate of 1d. in the £ on land 
values mandatory in the towns. For any further revenue required it 
is optional whether the tax be levied on the combined value of land 
and improvements, as is the system in this country, or upon the 
unimproved value of the land. This every municipality is to decide 
for itself by taking a referendum of the rate-payers. The measure 
applies to all existing municipalities, with the exception of the City 
of Sidney, and no exemptions of any description are allowed. The 
nationalisation of monopolies, old-age pensions, and a graduated 
tax on land values are also prominent planks in the programme of 
the Australian Federal. Labour Party. When the House of Repre- 
sentatives rose the state of parties was :—Ministerial (Mr. Deakin), 
19; Opposition (Mr. Reid), 31 ; Labour (Mr. Watson), 25. In the 
“‘Times’’ of January 29th, an Australian correspondent, summarising 
the results of the recent federal elections, tells us that Mr. Deakin’s 
following still numbers 19 votes, and Mr. Watson’s 25, while Mr. 
Reid’s has fallen to 20, the remaining members being doubtful, 
though probably opposed to labour legislation. It seems only too 
likely that the three-cornered duel between the Deakin, Reid, and 
Watson groups, complicated by the existence of the fourth, or 
doubtful, group, may paralyse the federal legislature. The best way 
out of the difficulty would be to establish an Elective Executive on 
the lines we have often advocated ; and, were this done, the Liberal 
and Labour forces would doubtless be able to accomplish much useful 
work in the wide field common to both. 
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From the United States, further, comes the news that Mr. Lawson 
Purdy—described by the ‘‘New York Mail’’ as an 
Good advocate of the doctrines of Henry George; and by 
News the ‘‘Record and Guide,’’ the reai estate paper of New 
fromthe York, as ‘‘one of the best-known authorities on 
U.S.A. _ taxation in this country ;’’ and endorsed by the ‘‘New 
York Times’’ as ‘‘an advocate and expositor of sound 
theories of taxation’’—-has been appointed President of the New York 
Department of Taxes and Assessments. The ‘‘Chicago Public’’ 
(Nov. 17th), commenting on the appointment, declares that ‘‘Mr. 
Purdy. . . . is probably the first man of really scientific attain- 
ments as an expert in taxation, to be placed at the head of the taxing 
machinery of a large municipality,’’ and states that Mr. Purdy is 
entitled to the credit for the advance which New York City has made 
in separating the valuation of sites, improvements, and personality. 
The ‘‘New York Evening World’’ (Nov. 14th) also endorses Mr. 
Purdy’s principles; and, declaring that ‘‘The only tax that the 
landlord pays which he cannot shift to the tenant is the tax on ground 
rents. Every other tax is shifted, and its burden falls on the ultimate 
consumer,’’ says that ‘‘Mr. Purdy has it in his power to alter the 
incidence of taxation, so that the mass of the people shall pay less 
and the great landlords shall pay more, so that the small consumers 
shall be less heavily laden and the great corporations shall assume 
their rightful burden.’’ In Bayonne City, New Jersey, the Assessor, 
Mr. Hugh Colville, a real estate dealer, by carrying out conscien- 
tiously the law—as a rule more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance—for the assessment of land at market rates, has increased 
the burdens of the speculative holders of vacant plots and corres- 
pondingly reduced the burdens on improvements. This is just the 
policy that Mr. Purdy is expected to adopt in New York ; and it said 
(‘Chicago Public,’’ Dec. 15th) that ‘‘since the assessments were made 
there has been a noticeable increase in the sales of vacant property, 
and also a boom in building.”’ 


The ‘‘St. Louis Mirror’’ of Nov. 8th also reports that ‘‘Tax reform 
is to be an issue in Missouri in a very short time. 

Home Governor Folk is in favour of a tax system that will 
Rule in reach all the things that should be assessed, and leave 
Taxation. out the things that should not be assessed. He is in 
favour of home rule in taxation, and he has appointed 

a Tax Commission that inclines to the same view.’’ And the 
‘‘Mirror’”’ indicates the tax system recommended by ‘‘Mr. Lawson 
Purdy, the tax expert,’’ as the only tax system that meets the 
requirements laid down by Governor Folk. Again, the preliminary 
report of the Commission on Revenue of the State of California 
(‘‘Chicage Public,’ Dec. 15th) ‘‘ proposes a distinct advance in 
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methods of taxation. Considering the defects of the present drastic 
system of California, it shows that under it the farmers pay the 
equivalent of a 10 per cent. income tax’’—(small wonder that during 
the past five years some 150,000 farmers have left the Western States 
of America for the North-western Territory of Canada)—while 
manufacturers pay but 2 per cent. The personal property tax is 
condemned. By way of remedying defects, the Commission proposes 
the separation of State from local taxation, and the adoption of the 
principle of fiscal home rule ’’—both necessary steps towards the 
adoption of the taxation of land values. It is by the adoption of 
the home rule principle—the initiative and the referendum—that land 
monopoly and the natural monopolies, which are at bottom land 
monopolies, can best be dealt with, and we rejoice to learn from the 
‘Chicago Public’’ of Dec. 29th, that ‘‘Six States (Massachusetts, 
Maine, Delaware, Michigan, Montana, and Oklahoma) are reported 
to have adopted, at the recent election, some form, or to have taken 
some step toward the adoption of the initiative and referendum.’’ 
The report of the National Federation for People’s Rule shows that 
Nevada already has the referendum, and that previous to the recent 
elections six other States—Oregon, South Dakota, Illinois, Ohio, 
Utah, and Texas—‘‘had adopted the direct vote system or the voters 
had declared for it.’? Moreover, no less than 107 members of the 
next Federal Congress are pledged in favour of the reform. The 
referendum was first adopted in Winnetka, Illinois, some ten years 
ago. It is now also in force in Belleville (Illinois), Buffalo (New 
York), and Detroit (Michigan), and has emancipated these cities from 
“‘boss”’ rule. 


““My idea of a Labour party is a Socialist party,’’ said Mr. Philip 
Snowden, at Liverpool. ‘‘I cannot conceive 

The a so-called Labour party being of any use to 
“Labour Party” the working-people of this country which is 
Conference. not a Socialist party.’”” Yet Mr. Snowden 
continues to be a member of, and to take 

the money of, the ‘‘Labour Party,’’ which at its recent conference 
at Belfast rejected by 835,000 votes to 98,000 a resolution committing 
the party to Socialistic principles! The discussion on the resolution 
and on the various amendments revealed more than one ‘‘rift within 
the lute which by-and-by may make the music mute.’’ Several 
prominent Socialists urged the withdrawal of the resolution, Mr. 
Keir Hardie saying that ‘‘until the people behind the delegates were 
Socialists it would be a serious tactical error for the Conference to 
attempt to impose Socialism on an unprepared people.’’ This 
attitude Mr. J. Gribble (Northampton) caustically interpreted as 
meaning ‘‘For goodness stake, don’t frighten away those people 
who provide funds.’ ;’’ which Mr. C. Gammon, of the Fawcett 
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Association, declared that ‘‘if they thought to take the working-men 
of England who were trade unionists by the neck and make them 
Socialists, whether they liked it or not, they would make a most 
tremendous mistake ;”” and Mr. James Sexton (Liverpool), pointing 
out that the representation of the Socialists upon the Executive was 
altogether out of proportion to their number—z20,000 out of 994,000, 
as against 22,000 out of 375,000 in 1900—moved an amendment 
providing that the Executive should consist of thirteen members, 
elected by ballot by the annual Conference, without division into 
Socialist or Trades Council sections. This amendment, together 
with an amendment put forward by the Textile Union, ‘‘that the 
Socialist members on the Executive be reduced from three to one,”’ 
was withdrawn on the understanding that the Executive would take 
the whole question into consideration and report next year. How 
very much afraid the Conference was of making any clear-cut and 
straightforward statement of principles is shown by the facts that 
Mr. Harry Quelch’s and Mr. Ben Tillett’s programme resolutions 
were defeated by 1,021,000 to 76,000 and 679,000 to 212,000 votes 
respectively ; while even Mr. Will Thorne’s resolution, that the 
Executive Committee should draft a programme and submit it to 
the next Conference, was rejected by 654,000 to 240,000 votes. 


The sensation of the Conference, however, was Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
threat to withdraw from the ‘‘Labour Party’’ on 

Keir the defeat by 605,000 to 268,000 votes of a 
Hardie resolution ‘‘urging an immediate extension of the 
Impossible. rights of suffrage, and of election, to women on 
the same conditions as to men.’’ That Mr. Keir 

Hardie should make such a threat in spite of the fact that in rejecting 
the partial measure the Conference declared, as did the Conferences 
of 1905 and 1906, for Adult Suffrage, only shows the utter impos- 
sibility of the man as a practical politician—a politician who can get 
things done. In regard to the Suffrage, as in regard to other matters, 
our motto must ever be ‘‘Be bold, be bold, be still more bold!’’ As 
Richard Cobden well said in respect of another reform, ‘‘ The 
privileged classes will offer as much opposition to a timid as to a 
bold scheme, while for a small reform’’—(as recent events have 
testified)—‘‘there will be no vigorous popular sympathy or support.’’ 
A bold movement for Adult Suffrage would succeed, and would 
deserve to succeed; while a_ sectional movement such as that 
supported by Mr. Keir Hardie, neither deserves to, nor can, succeed. 


‘The outstanding features of the German Elections are (1) the 
unexpected ‘‘downfall,”’ as it is called, of the Social 

The Democrats ; (2) the great increase in the percentage 
German of voters on the register—over 90 per cent. in some 
Elections. cases—who took the trouble to go to the poll; and 
(3) the very unjust and anomalous results of that 
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polling so far as the composition of the new Reichstag is concerned. 
Thus, while the Social Democrats increased their poll from 3,011,000 
votes in 1903 to 3,251,000, or by 240,000 votes, they have lost no 
less than 38 of their 81 seats—a ‘‘victory over Socialism’’ which 
should give the Kaiser furiously to think rather than give him cause 
for rejoicing. Again, whereas the Socialists with more than 3} 
million votes have only 43 members in the new Reichstag, the Centre 
with little more than two millions have 110 members; and the 
Conservatives and the National Liberals, with not much mure than 
1} million votes apiece, have 59 and 55 members respectively. A 
governmental system precariously based on such an electoral system 
cannot last for ever ; and in view of the inevitable, the Kaiser would 
do well to drop his schemes of military and Imperial aggrandisement, 
make his peace with the democracy, and by means of radical social 
reform get rid of the iniquitous conditions upon which the Socialist 
propaganda thrives. The awakening of the middle-class voters and 
the increase in strength of the Radical and Independent Liberal 
sections, now numbering in all 51 members, are of good augury ; and 
in the encouragement of the movement for the rating and taxation 
of land values—which has already proved so beneficial—the Kaiser 
has ready to his hand a very effective means of counteracting 
doctrinaire Socialism. 


Our trade—imports, exports, and re-exports—during 1906 reached 
the unprecedented total of £1,068,000,000. 

The But if the trade returns for the present year 
“Tariff Reform” maintain the high standard of January, our 
Corpse. total trade for 1907 will exceed the total trade 

of last year by some two hundred millions 

sterling. Yet in spite of these astonishing figures, and in spite of 
the ease with which we maintain our maritime supremacy, having 
turned out last year 1,828,343 tons of new shipping, as against the 
1,091,420 tons built by all the rest of the world put together, Mr. 
Balfour cannot muster sufficient courage to cut himself and his party 
adrift from the corpse of ‘‘Tariff Reform.’ He still, as at Hull, makes 
a pretence of retaining ‘‘Fiscal Reform’’ as ‘‘the main constructive 
plank in the Unionist programme ;’’ and Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
and other ‘‘Tariff Reformers”’ still make desperate efforts to galvanise 
into some semblance of life the ghastly corpse of Protection. Doubt- 
less, they are counting upon the failure of the present Government 
to carry out thorough-going financial, industrial, and social reforms, 
and upon the recurrence of a period of bad trade. That, as things 
stand, hard times are bound to come is evidenced by ‘‘the high price 
of materials,’’ to which Mr. Chirozza Money, M.P., called attention 
in the ‘Daily News’’ of January 3oth, as ‘‘the really extraordinary 
feature about the commercial situation.’’ ‘‘The really extraordinary 
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feature’ about Mr. Money's article is that he seems utterly unable 
to see that the high price of raw materials is due for 
the most part to the ‘‘cornering’’ of the raw material 
of the raw materials, the land. But, happily, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman is not so blind; and we trust that the 
Government, rejecting Mr. Money's egregious Income Tax proposals, 
will by radical financial reform—by the rating and taxation of land 
values—(1) break down the ‘‘corner’’ in land, thus checking the rise 
in the price of raw materials and other causes that make for hard 
times, and (2) raise the funds for Old-age Pensions, for the abolition 
of all taxes on food, and for the reduction of the Income Tax, thus 
effectually countering Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s absurd contention 
that ‘‘Tariff Reform’’—the taxation of the people’s food, and so forth 
—is the only possible method of providing pensions for the aged. 


’ 


We congratulate the ‘‘Daily News’’ upon realising at last that in 
London as elsewhere the land question is the bottom 
“The Fight question. In a vigorous leading article the ‘‘Daily 
for News,”’ of January 15th, declares that the Duke of 
London.”’ Norfolk and the scores of Peers and other ground- 
landlords who are following his lead, ‘‘enter the fray 
as ground-landlords, for no other purpose that can be traced save 
the protection of unearned increments’’—the protection, that is to 
say, of land values pocketed by, though unearned by the landlords, 
but created by, and therefore earned by and rightfully belonging to, 
the community as a whole. ‘‘These gentlemen,’’ adds the leader 
writer, ‘‘know that the taxation of land values is coming within’’— 
‘‘is already within,’’ we should prefer to say)—‘‘the range of actual 
politics. They also know that London is the city which, above all 
others, is interested in the settlement of this problem.’’ And, pointing 
out that ‘‘the appeal to Parliament (on behalf of the rating of land 
values) represents practically the whole local administration of the 
United Kingdom,’’ he states the ‘‘straight issue’’ of the L.C.C. 
campaign as follows :—‘‘London will vote either for Mr. McKinnon 
Wood and the rating of land values, or for the Duke of Norfolk. . 
and no rating of land values.’’ In the same issue of the 
‘‘Daily News’’ appears, in “The Fight for London Notes,’’ the 
emphatic declaration that ‘‘The one reform above all others which 
would relieve the ratepayer is adequate taxation of ground rentals. 
It is the ground-landlord who is draining the Metropolis of its life 
blood—the Duke of Norfolk, the Duke of Westminster, and all the 
rest of them. They are nearly all prominent Moderates. They are 
doing their utmost at the present time—and with reason—to upset 
the Progressive Party.’’ The ‘‘Daily News’’ is making a splendid 
fight for London, and fighting on such lines will win. It is to be 
regretted, however, that the writer of the campaign notes (January 
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17th) lumps up as ‘‘unremunerative’’ the expenditure, aggregating 
£:27,000,000, on asylums, roads, bridges, drainage, education, and 
such like. This expenditure, so far from being unremunerative, is 
highly remunerative—not to London, as it ought to be, but to the 
landlords! Such improvements, like all the improvements noted 
by Mr. John Burns in his able speech of January 24th, all register 
themselves in the increased land values of London at present pocketed 
by the Duke of Norfolk and his friends. It is high rents and high 
rates that are driving businesses out of London, and driving people 
into the slums and into the sweating dens and worse; but Mr. John 
. Burns left it to a mere tyro in politics, Mr. Neil Primrose, to point 
out that ‘‘The Progressives. . . . were the only people who 
suggested any remedy by which the rates could be lowered. They 
wanted the landlords, whose rents were raised by the municipal 
expenditure of the County Council, to bear a due proportion of the 
rates. They wanted these great landlords to pay what they ought 
to pay.’’ 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE : 


SCIENCE, 


THE ethnographic survey of India, commenced about six years ago, 
is already bearing good fruit, although the subject is such a vast one 
that many more years must elapse before it can be completed. An 
interesting instalment has reached us in the shape of ‘‘ Ethnographic 
Notes in Southern India,’’! by E. Thurston. The author, as super- 
intendent of the Madras Museum, has had a good training for the 
work he has undertaken, and the collection of facts connected with 
the folk-lore of Southern India is a valuable one. The collection has 
been undertaken none too soon, for many of the old practices have 
died out, partly because forbidden by the government and partly 
through contact with European civilisation. It will be many centuries, 
probably, before so superstitious a race will be able to divest itself of 
the beliefs handed down through countless generations of ancestors. 
Scarcely any action can be performed without the probable issue 
being foretold by some omen or other. In connection with births, 
marriages and deaths, the ceremonial is almost interminable, and is 
well described by the author, with the assistance of a number of photo- 
graphs. Very wisely, Mr. Thurston has employed a number of native 
observers, because the natives will not communicate their supersti- 
tions so freely to a European: as to one of their own race. But there 
are difficulties with native observers, who are apt to magnify the 
personal element. This may be gathered from the following quotation 
from a report of a native forest officer: ‘‘Up a tree, where I' adhere 
with much pain and discomposure, while the tiger roaring in a very 
awful manner on the fire-line. This is very inconsiderate tiger, and 
causes me great griefs, as I have before reported to your honour. 
This two times he spiled my work, coming and shouting like thunder, 
and putting me up a tree, and making me behave like an insect. I 
am not able to climb with agility, owing to stomach being a little big 
from bad water of this jungle. This is a very awful fate for me.’’ 
Probably this worthy official would continue to behave like an insect 
rather than shoot the tiger that was the source of his great griefs. 
Although animal life is so sacred to many of the natives, yet it is only 
the British authority that prevents human sacrifices among some of 
the tribes. We shall look forward with interest to the larger work 
announced by Mr. Thurston. 


1 “Ethnographic Notes in Southern India.” By E. Thurston. Madras: 
Government Press. 1906. 
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An interesting record of adventures in the air has been published 
by Mr. F. H. Butler, assisted by other writers.2- The author, one of 
the founders of the Aero Club of the United Kingdom, is well quali- 
fied to discourse on ballooning, having made no less than 81 balloon 
ascents. Mr. Butler very modestly disclaims any pretension to a 
scientific character for this record ; but, after all, in what does science 
consist, if not in careful observation and clear description, and in 
both of these the author has little to learn. The barometric records, 
especially of the journey across the Channel in August, 1905, on the 
occasion of the eclipse of the sun, are interesting and of scientific 
value. Many of the hints on balloon management given by Mr. 
Butler will be found of practical use to aeronauts, and they have come 
at a very appropriate time, when the pastime of ballooning is becom- 
ing more and more popular every year. Even ladies now own bal- 
loons, and three of the articles written for Mr. Butler’s work are by 
lady members of the Aero Club, who all make light of the supposed 
dangers connected with the most fascinating sport with which we are 
acquainted. We trust that Mr. Butler will make many more balloon 
trips, that he will continue to make observations, and that he may at 
some future time embody them in a second edition of his bright little 
book. 

A small addition to the large number of works on evolution lies 
before us with the curious title of : ‘‘Man; the Prodigy and Freak of 
Nature ; or an Animal run to Brain.’’5 The author does not, like so 
many evolutionists, lose himself in a mass of details of human and 
animal morphology ; but he discusses the mind and senses of man, 
and draws certain conclusions as to the future. It is pointed out that 
while the human senses are inferior to those of other organisms, the 
mind of man has made it possible for him to create other senses supe- 
rior to anything pre-existing in nature. For instance, none of our 
senses can detect certain electric waves or radiant emanations ; but 
instruments have been created to make these react upon our senses 
and even to make exact measurements. The difference between most 
of our knowledge and that possessed by other organisms is that in 
our case it must be transferred to each new-born individual by the 
process of education, while the art of the spider or of the bee is trans- 
mitted, as a matter of course, from one individual to another. Keridon 
has compressed many such thoughts into a small pamphlet, which is 
well worth reading by all who are interested in mental evolution. 


2 “5,000 Miles in a Balloon.” By F. H. Butler. London: Horace Cox. 
1907. 
3 “Man: The Prodigy and Freak of Nature.” By Keridon. London: Watts 
and Co. 1906. 





Contemporary Literature : 


THEOLOGY. 


Tue late Bishop of Durham had a deservedly high reputation as a 
scholar, and all English students of the New Testament are greatly 
indebted to him and his colleague, Dr. Hort, for the valuable edition 
of the Greek New Testament, which is known by their names. But 
in the ‘*Village Sermons’’! there is little to remind us of the great 
scholar and critic. The theology, of which there is a great deal, is 
immaculately orthodox, but a gentle religious spirit breathes through 
the Sermons. The style is smooth and simple as befits this class of 
discourses, and they are never perfunctory. Though to us they savour 
of unreality, there is no suspicion of insincerity in the man himself. 
Sceptics will probably leave these sermons unread, but the orthodox 
will no doubt read them with pleasure, and perhaps with profit. 

‘‘What immensity of power might be that of the Church of Eng- 
land,’’ so says the anonymous author of a telling pamphlet with the 
title, ‘‘A Plea for Power for the Church of England.’’? This writer 
is of opinion that the Church of England is losing its power by the 
Romanising tendency of the clergy. He has a great opinion of the 
Church and its services when at their best, and deplores, as we do, 
though for other reasons than his, the little influence it has for good. 
The effect of its growing priestliness is well hit off in the following 
description of a meeting of clergy :— 

A business man was there and an accountant near him. ‘‘Look 
at these men’s faces,’’ said the business man to the accountant, 
‘‘how many of them would you trust?’’ There was a pause, and 
then the accountant said, slowly and sadly, ‘‘Hardly one.’’ It was 
a hard saying, but not without justification. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


TuHosE who have read the Reports of Royal Commissions and 
committees which during the nineteenth century enquired into the 
public health of London will not be surprised at anything which they 
may find in Mr. Henry Jephson’s ‘‘ Sanitary Evolution of London.’’! 
The description given by Mr. Jephson of the intolerable condition in 
London in the middle of the last century seems incredible. The 


1 “Village Sermons.” By the late Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.Ch. 
London and New York: Macmillan. 

2 “A Plea for Power for the Church of England.”” By Anglicanus. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

1 “The Sanitary Evolution of London.” By Henry Jephson, L.C.C. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1907. 
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public health during this period was utterly disregarded and ignored 
by the governing classes, and the social evils which were promoted 
by insanitary conditions were treated with complacent indifference, 
or regarded as inevitable. Even when regulations were passed by 
Parliament they remained inoperative, so strong were the vested 
interests. Since 1847 great strides have been made, and London, 
from being one of the most insanitary cities the world has ever seen, 
has become one of the healthiest. But much still remains to be 
done. So late as 1903 the transfer of the Non-provided schools to 
the County Council revealed the fact that the drains generally were 
in a very bad state, 78 per cent. being condemned as unsatisfactory. 
As 135,000 children attended those schools, the number of people 
involved in danger was very considerable. Then, too, the housing 
problem is still with us. In 1901, 304,874 persons lived in tenements 
of one room, whilst well over half the population of London lived in 
tenements of less than five rooms. . Although these figures show a 
slight diminution of overcrowded tenements, many decades, says Mr. 
Jephson, must elapse before ‘‘overcrowding’’ ceases to be a power 
for evil. 

In tracing the evolution of municipal growth from over 300 
conflicting authorities to the County Council and Borough Councils, 
the history of the struggle for public health, as Mr. Jephson rightly 
states, points the way to an avoidance of past blunders and iniquities. 
‘‘The lines upon which reform should move gradually becomes 
apparent as the events unroll themselves, and the measures now to 
be taken evolve and shape themselves from the successes and failures 
of the past.’’ And the moral to be learnt from this history is, we 
think, that the persons who now pose as Municipal Reformers are 
the lineal descendants of that class of interested persons who so 
bitterly opposed the reforms of the past. They are the same self- 
interested persons who, under the guise of civic patriotism, conceal 
the parasites of society and the exploiters of human labour. Mr. 
Jephson has produced a work which, in spite of its uninviting title, is 
of absorbing interest and value to the genuine municipal reformer. 

** Essays Critical and Political,’’? by Mr. J. H. Balfour Browne, 
K.C., the well-known Parliamentary counsel, consist of papers 
contributed mainly to the ‘‘Westminster Review’’ during the years 
1875 to 1886. Volume I contains critical essays dealing with such 
writers as Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, Walter Savage Landor, 
Dickens, and Henry Fawcett. For the republication of these papers 
‘dealing with the merits of those great writers, we do not think that 
any apology is needed. They were written, it is true, in Mr. Balfour 
Browne’s youth, but they are the work of a keen critic, and are 
‘perhaps all the more readable for the virile enthusiasm of a young 


2 “Essays Critical and Political.” By J. H. Balfour Browne, K.C. 
London, New York, Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1907. 
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man. With his estimate, however, of Dickens as not a great novelist, 
but as a great humorist writing novels, we much doubt whether many 
will be found to agree. To assert that his characters are mere 
puppets, and that he has failed to make them real flesh and blood 
appears to us a mere assertion devoid of any foundation. There may 
be deficiencies and discrepancies in the plot, but the characters live 
because they were drawn from life. ; 

Volume II is devoted to politics, mainly Colonial and foreign 
policies. The last two essays, ‘‘The Coming Social Revolution”’ and 
‘‘The Unemployed,’’ were written last year, and from those we learn 
that Mr. Balfour Browne is strongly opposed to Socialism, and is a 
convinced Tariff Reformer. His early individualism has preserved 
him from Socialism without being sufficiently strong to save him from 
the fallacies of Protection. 

On ‘Industrial Combination,’’’ Mr. D. H. Macgregor presents. 
us with a study of the problem of industrial combination from a new 
point of view. Trusts and cartels have not attracted much public 
attention in this country, but in so far as they have been attempted 
they have not proved conspicuously successful. Whether, and with 
what modifications they will take root here and become the repre- 
sentatives of future industrial organisation Mr. Macgregor does not 
attempt to determine. He is chiefly concerned with their internal 
structure. In his opinion, combination is not a monopoly, and is not 
opposed to competition. As a matter of fact, to retain its own 
position an industrial combination, even when free from outside 
competition, is bound to maintain the strongest competitive force 
within its own structure. This is profoundly true, and we see it 
exemplified in the case of certain phases of railway management. In 
Part I, therefore, Mr. Macgregor deals with the factors of competing 
strength, viz., productive efficiency, risk, bargaining strength and 
resource. In Part II, Trusts and Cartels are compared with Trade 
Unions, whilst in Part III the national aspects of the whole question 
are considered. Mr. Macgregor does not admit that industrial 
combination is a step towards Socialism. He draws a distinction 
between the supply of services and of commodities, and he applies to 
both the test of whether they are transferable from one spot to another 
or are strictly local. Thus the supply of gas, which is really a 
commodity, cannot be transferred from one locality to another except 
at a prohibitive cost. It is these local monopolies which should be 
subject to public ownership and control. When a combination has 
control of the market price, then it is a danger to the State. This 
treatise is distinguished by clear thinking, able exposition, and cogent 
reasoning. It forms a distinctive contribution to the study of one of 
the most important economic problems of the day. 

3 “Industrial Comination.” By D. H. Macgregor, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 


College, Cambridge, and of the Royal Economic Society. London: George 
Bell and Sons. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 1906. 
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Tariff Reformers and Free Traders alike should welcome Mr. 
Pigou’s ‘Protective and Preferential Import Duties.’’4 It is true 
that Mr. Pigou only advances Protectionist arguments to refute to 
them as might have been expected, but the arguments are so fairly 
and fully stated, and so clearly reasoned out on economic lines, that 
they could not have been put in a stronger light by the most convinced 
Tariff Reformer. For instance, Mr. Pigon shows that by a system 
of tariff bargaining it is possible to increase the national dividend, 
but he shows equally clearly that it is probable that by its means we 
should not obtain better terms than we now enjoy, and that in either 
case the difference would almost certainly be slight. And he arrives 
at the conclusion that the advantage would probably fall far short 
of the loss induced by the direct operation of a protective tariff. 

But he does not give even this conclusion as decisive. The welfare 
of the country as a whole is not dependent merely upon the aggregate 
wealth. Mr. Chamberlain’s contention that a protective system, even 
if it reduced the aggregate wealth, would nevertheless improve the 
fortunes of the labouring classes, demands careful investigation. Mr. 
Pigou thereupon passes in review the arguments advanced in its 
support, and again he shows their invalidity. And upon political 
lines he is equally emphatic. He clearly shows a preferential policy 
would lead to reprisals from foreign powers, and would fail to promote 
Imperial unity, whether political or moral. 

The fight for Free Trade is not yet over, and this treatise will 
provide invaluable weapons when the controversy is renewed. 

Mr. Joseph Collinson is well-known for his opposition to corporal 
punishment, and in the revised edition of ‘‘ Facts About Flogging,’’5 
we have the latest aspect of this important question. 

A special department of the Humanitarian League, the Indian 
Humanitarian Committee, has recently been formed to deal with Indian 
questions. One of the first fruits of this department is the publication 
of ‘“‘ The Labour System of Assam,’’6 in a revised form, by Mrs. 
Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner. This able pamphlet is a plea for the 
abolition of the ‘‘Act Labourers’’ in the Assam Valley, to which the 
Indian Government has long been pledged. 

There is no departure in the wealth of general and detailed 
information, embracing every phase of life, in ‘‘The New Zealand 
Official Year-Book. 1906,’ prepared under the instructions of Sir 


4 “Protection and Preferential Import Duties.” By A. C. Pigou, M.A., 
F.S.S., Fellow of py, College, Cambridge. London: Macmillan and Co., 
Limited. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

5 “Facts About Flogging.” Revised Edition. By Joseph Collinson. 
London: A. C. Fifield. 

6 “The Labour System of Assam.” By Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner. 
London: Humanitarian League. 1906. 

7 “The New Zealand Official Year Book. gt Prepared under the 
Instructions of the Hon. Sir J. G. Ward, K.C.M.G. By E. J. Von Dadelszen, 
Registrar-General. Wellington, N.Z.: By Authority: John Mackay, Government 
Printer. 1906. 
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J. G. Ward, K.C.M.G., Prime Minister, by Mr. E. J. Von Dadelszen 
the Registrar-General. As we have often remarked, New Zealand 
is the political laboratory of the world, and from this invaluable book 
we can learn the latest particulars of social, political, and economic 
experiments which are only in the academic stage in this country. 


We have also received ‘‘ The First Expedition of the Portuguese 
to Banda,’’® by Mr. James Roxburgh McClymont, which forms a 
chapter in the history of European commerce in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, and numbers 3 and 4 of volume VI. of the ‘‘Buletin de Instruc- 
cion Publica. 1906.’’9 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


*‘TueE Congo Independent State,’’! by Viscount Mountmorres is the 
Report submitted by the author to the Foreign Office, with the excep- 
tion of controversial topics. The author left England on June 24th, 
1904, as special correspondent of ‘‘The Globe,’’ to enquire into the 
alleged maladministration of the Congo Independent State, and he 
returned on February 19th, 1905, having covered about 3,400 miles 
afoot and afloat in Africa, the greater part being off the beaten track 
and away from the main lines of communication. So far as we can 
judge, after a careful perusal of this work, Lord Mountmorres appears 
to have conducted his investigation with remarkable tact and skill. 
Although his arrival in the State was noised about, he generally man- 
aged to arrive at places where or when he was not expected. With 
the natives he inspired confidence and speedily got on friendly terms. 
As to the result of his enquiry, we cannot do better than take the 
author’s own conclusion briefly stated in the Preface: ‘‘Whilst the 
condition of affairs in the Equatorial Concession territories—those 
territories in the Equator Province which have been handed over by 
the State for development to chartered companies—justifies all that 
has been written or said of them, much credit is at the same time 
due to the Government of the Independent State for the rapidity with 
which it has developed its vast domain, in the face of unparalleled dif- 
ficulties and for the success with which it has introduced many of the 
best features of civilization to the native. No government in Africa 
is entirely free from blame in its relation with the black man, but I 
am firmly convinced, from what I saw and the opportunities I had 


8 “The First Expedition of the Portuguese to Banda.” By James Roxburgh 
McClymont, M.A. Hobart: 1905. 

9 “ Boletin de Instruccion Publica.” Organo Secretaria del Ramo. Num. 3 
and 4, Tom VI. Mexico: Tipografia Economica. 1906. 

1 “The Congo Independent State.” A Report on a voyage of Enquiry. By 
Viscount Mountmorres. London: Williams and Norgate. 1906. 
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for seeing much, that the Independent State of the Congo, in so far 
as those regions are concerned which are under its immediate rule, 
has no more reason to be blamed than any other. So far, however, 
as the concession districts are concerned, no words can convey an 
adequate impression of the terrible and callous inhumanity which 
marks the methods of the territorial companies, nor of the abject 
misery and hopelessness of the native population. The question 
resolves itself into one of responsibility for this state of affairs.’”’ We 
have here the old story of the exploitation of subject races in the 
interests of trade, which the mining magnates in South Africa have 
been attempting to establish, and which explains the present outcry 
against any interference by the English Government with the Native 
Question. Lord Mountmorres appears to us to have fully supported 
the distinction he has drawn. The State organisation is little short 
of marvellous, and the civil service a model of all that it should be. 
But whilst thus giving credit to the Independent State for its civilizing 
influence, we cannot forget that it derives part of its revenues from 
the concession districts, and that both are under the control and direc-. 
tion of King Leopold. 

‘*White Capital and Coloured Labour,’’? by Mr. Sidney Olivier, 
C.M.G., is not a book of travel, but it is the considered work of one. 
who has for many years been concerned in the administration of the 
British West Indian Colonies, in which the great bulk of the popula- 
tion is descended from African slaves, and who has resided, or has 
visited, all those Colonies except the Bahama group. It may be at 
once stated that this is the work of an expert, and the Independent 
Labour party is to be congratulated upon securing the services of 
such a writer as the author of the fourth volume to the Socialist 
Library, edited by Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P. Mr. Olivier 
clears the ground by showing that the efficient motive of colonisation 
has been and still is economic, and not humanitarian. In his com- 
parison of the relations between the white and the black races in the 
West Indies and in the Southern States of the United States he shows 
how the colour prejudice has grown in the latter with the increase in 
capitalist organisation. This again has been heightened by universal 
suffrage, which has been avoided in the West Indies. Mr. Olivier: 
has no difficulty in disposing of the allegation of inherent idleness in 
the Negro races. To apply the same standard of servile virtue to them 
as to the European whites is absurd. As he truly points out, the 
European works harder because he is obliged. The African is under- 
no such compulsion, since in tropical countries the means: of susten- 
ance are more easily obtained. Occasional labour supplies all his 
wants, but occasional labour does not suit the capitalist and large 
industrial undertakings. In his last chapter, entitled ‘‘Short views 

2 “White Capital and Coloured Labour.’’ By Sydney Olivier, C.M.G. 


Edited by J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P. London: The Independent Labour: 
arty. 
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and long views on White and Black,’’ Mr. Olivier emphasises the 
hollowness of the view current amongst white races of the racial 
inferiority of the black races. The truth is the black man is in the 
primitive stage through which the Anglo-Saxons passed some fifteen 
centuries ago. To assert that such inferiority is necessarily perman- 
ent is mere foolishness and contrary to all scientific knowledge on the 
subject. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


SomE writers have asserted that Japanese culture is wholly independ- 
ent of foreign influences ; others, on the contrary, contend that its 
origin must be sought in China. In ‘‘Le Japon: Histoire et Civilisa- 
tion,’’! the Marquess de La Mazeliére proves that the truth lies be- 
tween these two opinions. Like all other nations, Japan has been 
civilised by foreign influences, and her culture is neither original nor 
purely Chinese. On the one hand, she received with Boudhism the 
arts and institutions of India and primitive Asia, on the other, China 
owes her civilisation to nations more ancient than herself, and has 
been incessantly modifying it under the influence of nations that were 
in course of development at the same time as herself. In the long 
and learned Introduction to Vol. I., the author rapidly surveys the 
‘whole story of human civilisation, and then proceeds to treat of the 
geographical configuration of Japan, the different races that inhabit 
it, the origin of her nationality between the fifth century B.C. and the 
fourth A.D. He shows her formation from the fusion of Ural-Altaic 
and Malay tribes, her efforts towards unity, and, finally, the decline 
of the Mikado’s authority, which ended in the establishment of a kind 
of Feudal System. The second volume introduces us to the working 
of this system for eight centuries and its gradual evolution in the 
direction of an absolute monarchy. Vol. III. deals with the organ- 
‘isation of the State and the development of literature and art, in the 
XVII. and XVIII centuries, under an absolute monarchy, and after- 
‘wards with the degeneracy in institutions and morals, which was in- 
-evitable in the case of a country absolutely shut off from the world. 
‘The IV. and V. volumes, which are now going through the press, will 
-complete a monograph of lasting importance to the student of history, 
politics, and wsthetics. The author seems to have consulted every 
work bearing on his subject, which he treats with a breadth of view 
and power of philosophical generalisation that are rarely met with. 
There are two maps and about forty engravings. 


1 “Le Japon: Historie et Civilisation.” Par le Marquis de La Mazeliere. 
‘Tome, 1, 2, et 3. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
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If ever a period of history has been studied exhaustively, it is that 
of Napoleon, and it would seem as if there remained no incident in his 
meteoric career of sufficient importance to furnish materials for a 
monograph. Nevertheless, Vte. Jean d’ Ussel has, in ‘‘La défection 
de la Prusse,’’? produced a work of scientific value, which may be 
regarded as the first act of the tragedy that was to culminate in 
Napoleon’s downfall. At the end of 1811, when a rupture between 
Russia and France seemed probable, Prussia had every desire to 
remain neutral ; but her geographical position rendered her too valu- 
able an auxiliary to be allowed to do so. Several Prussian strongholds 
were in the hands of Napoleon, and she was anxious to regain the 
rank she held in Europe prior to 1806. As war became inevitable, 
Prussia had either to take a side or be crushed between the opposing 
forces. Her very existence depended on the solution of this problem. 
She accused Alexander of having betrayed her at Tilsit by allowing 
the dismemberment of her territories; but was persuaded by a 
document since recognised to be a forgery that Napoleon intended to 
eliminate her from the map of Europe before attacking Russia. Rus- 
sia’s plan was, however, to act on the defensive, and leave the climate 
and her vast steppes to do their work, in which case Prussia would 
be abandoned to the mercy of France. Abandoned by Austria and 
insufficiently supported by Russia, Frederick William turned to 
France, and, on the 24th of February, 1812, an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance was signed at Paris. Napoleon’s mistake lay in ignoring 
two new elements that had sprung to life from the group of ideas 
generated by the Revolution, viz. (1) the spirit of nationality as apart 
from loyalty to the Sovereign ; (2) the will of the people becoming 
self-conscious and refusing to be led blindly by the government. In 
heading one of the most formidable coalitions ever formed, Prussia 
cannot be acquitted of breach of faith to France ; but her excuse lay 
in the fact that her action was the outcome of national sentiment, 
which refused to be coerced by the obligations of a treaty in which it 
had had no voice. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


‘‘TuE Schoolmaster’s Yearbook and Directory, 1907,’"! which is now 
in the fifth year of its publication, in every respect shows a marked 
advance on its predecessors. The list of masters is much fuller ; there 
is an admirable account of the progress of education during the past 
year, and a well-arranged and considerably amplified list of educa- 


2 “La Defection de la Prusse (Decembre, 1812—Mars, 1813).” Tar le Vte. 
Jean d’ Ussel. Paris: Librairie Plon. 

1 “The Schoolmaster’s Year-book and Directory. 1907.” London: Swan, 
Sonnenschein, and Co. 
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tional societies’ organisation. The Review of the Year seems to omit 
nothing of importance, and gives a bird's-eye view of the events of a 
period remarkable tor its difficulty and uncertainty. 

In ‘‘The Sacrifice,’’*? Mr. Alphonse Courlander introduces us to 
the more or less unsophisticated inhabitants of a hamlet on the out- 
skirts of the New Forest, with the mist-shrouded spire of Salisbury 
Cathedral in the far distance. His rustics, evidently drawn from the 
life, are not so brutal in their instincts as those of Mr. Thomas Hardy. 
Beyond an occasional over-indulgence at the tavern, whereat the men 
were wont to foregather after the labours of the day, they might 
almost be said to lead blameless lives. Into this Eden there came, 
for the undoing of its fairest daughter of Eve, a red-haired sailor, 
whose only charm lay in his girth of limb and fierce insistence on his 
physical strength. Mora Targitt offered this fugitive from justice the 
hospitality he craved, and he rewarded her after the manner of his 
kind. It is, however, with her married life that the story is most 
concerned, and wherein lay its more tragic elements. The girl is 
honest throughout, and, when the end comes, we feel it was inevitable. 
Mr. Courlander possesses an attractive style of his own, and excels in 
characterisation. 





No business man’s bookshelf can be considered complete without the 
annual edition of the invaluable ‘‘ Who’s Who,’’! which is greatly 
increased in thickness and usefulness this year, as well as the 
indispensable supplement, the concise ‘‘ Who’s Who Year Book, 
1907.”’ 

An equally useful book of reference is ‘‘ Whitaker’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage,’’? for 1907, which 
recommends itself especially by its convenient size and accuracy. 


2 “ The Sacrifice.” By Alphonse Courlander. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


1 “*Who’s Who” and “ Who’s Who Year Book, 1907,’.. London: Adam and 
Charles Black. 
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London: Whitaker and Co. 
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